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English develops not by adding subject unto subject. It develops 
in accordance with the developing powers of the pupil. It is an 
entity, an organic subject. Its vitality must be guarded, like the 
human spirit itself; for English is our very spirit, our very faculty. 
Our language is the very means of our thinking at all, the only com- 
munication between life and life; and our literature is the fountain of 
our ideas and our ideals. English is the very center and essential sub- 
stance of education at the outset of high-school life; and throughout 
the high school, it never, unless. with exceptional pupils, loses that 
pre-eminent position. 

The particular form and method that English instruction shall 
assume is the most important problem before the secondary school 
today. We are still in a transition period, seeking ways to order and 
formulate our work. As aschool study, English is scarcely older than 
the school days of anyone here. We could mark off each of the few 
decades in English study, with its respective dominant phase of in- 
struction—each one tried, enthroned, and dethroned. What makes 
us believe that we are approaching a final statement of English is that 
we have come in these late-years to a fresh view-point.. We have 
come to consider the central fact of the whole question—the child him- 
self. Earlier teachers taught subjects—grammar, correct English, 

tRead at the Conference of the Secondary Schools of Vermont with the University 
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etc. The pupil was not considered. The child’s World, its person- 
ality, its interests, its growth—these were not related to the subject 
taught. In these later years the spirit of Rousseau and Froebel has 
pervaded education, and has reached the high’school. We know the 
child as a bundle of forces latent and active—with a psychology of 
its own, demanding to be studied. We seek humbly to place our- 
selves where the child really lives, to give him at the right time the 
training that will strengthen him, the food that will nourish him. 

There will be differences in method and in detail, but we have 
fairly come to agree that the two essential subjects of English educa- 
tion are literature and composition; literature for its ideas, its forma- 
tive power; composition for its mental initiative—the opportunity it 
affords for the development of independent intellectual action and 
personality. 

The child enters the high school at the average age of thirteen. 
The period that ensues in the life of the boy and girl entering on man- 
hood and womanhood is the most momentous in their lives. It is a time 
of new impulses, of new cravings, of the founding of permanent mental 
habits and intellectual aptitudes. Our educational psychologists 
are giving us a psychology of childhood and adolescence, but I should 
like to see a systematic study of the childhood of genius. For, as the 
river goes back to its springs, the ultimate destiny of a great character 
can be traced back to his childhood. He showed there his dominant 
qualities, he read then the books that made him, he led then the life 
that molded his after-thought. And these men and women of genius 
are simply life in large type, the average mind in some aptitudes magni- 
fied and more legible. Especially does it seem to me that teachers of 
English can get help in the biographies of men and women of letters. 
The childhood of literary genius shows us first the immense stimulus 
and formative power of literature, both oral and printed. (This was 
illustrated by stories of the favorite books of the boys—Scott, Cole- 
ridge, Dickens, Ruskin, Rossetti.) The study of the childhood of 
literary genius shows a second great fact. The children who read also 
wanted to write. The creative impulse was called out and fostered by 
the literature that the child heard and read. Stevenson’s early ex- 
perience is well known. From his boyhood he followed with absolute, 
untiring, lofty devotion the ideal of expression that marks the genius in 
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letters. As a boy even he tells us: “Whenever I read a book or a 
passage that particularly pleased me . . . . I must sit down at once 
and set myself to ape that quality. Thus I played the sedulous ape 
to Lamb, Hazlitt, Sir Thomas Browne, Defoe, Hawthorne. “That 
is,” he said, “the way to learn to write.” 

The experience of the childhood of literary genius is full of value 
for the schoolroom, but its application needs regard to the differing 
conditions. The average child will have less interest in literature; he 
will be sluggish in receptivity, narrow in sympathy, and have little ini- 
tiative for self-activity. The average child must be taught. We must 
get the utmost concentration and power, that we may penetrate to the 
dim recesses where the average child lives. Literature, as a school 
study, must be organized, just as mathematics, or Latin, is organized. 

How shall literature be organized? First by choice of appropriate 
literary material. The literature studied must be rich in ideas—in 
intelligible ideas, germane to the child’s life. And these ideas must 
be so presented that they have dynamic power, by their very nature, 
to touch the child nature. I venture to believe that the best result will 
come when we have a specific body of poetry for class study and a 
body of prose fiction for general reading. And the kind of poetry 
chosen should be determined by its particular appeal—ballads like 
“Johnnie Armstrong,” ‘The Heir of Lynne,” “Scots wha hae,” 
‘Jock o’ Hazledean,” “‘ Dundee,” Ride from Ghent to Aix,” “Hervé 
Riel,” “ Ballad of the Revenge,” “ Light Brigade, ” “‘ Forced Recruit,” 
“Private of the Buffs,” “‘ Ballad of the East and West,” “ Burial of 
Sir John Moore,” “ Mariners of England,” “ Battle of Ivry,” “‘ Hora- 
tius,” “The Ancient Mariner.” ‘There should also be a body of lyric 
poetry—such as—“Reverie of Poor Susan,” “ Daffodils,” ‘Solitary 
Reaper,” “Skylark,” ‘‘Cuckoo,” “Isles of Greece,” songs of “The 
Princess,” “The Brook,” and others that will easily occur to your 
mind. Such a series, wisely arranged, would place in the child’s mind 
ideas of dynamic power on life and nature—ideas of courage, endur- 
ance, daring, love of country, love of home, friends, beauty of nature. 
Prose literature must also be included. It is easier reading. The 
child can be left almost to himself. Prose, too, is closer to his normal 
life, thought, and speech. For the first year or two it should be 
mainly romantic fiction. 
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With every poem we must make the child realize the fundamental 
brain-work that we call the idea and its parts; we must be sure that 
he values the concrete material images by means of which the poet 
presents his idea. ‘The names of the authors should be attached to 
the printed poems, and mentioned by the teacher, so that there may be 
a developing consciousness of the author, and his field and method. 
This method will furnish ultimately, after several years, an intelligent 
basis for the mutual relations of authors—or the history of literature. 
Poetry is not read more because people do not learn to read it. They 
cannot, many of them, read literature in which ten times more is sug- 
gested than meets the eye. Our school study of poetry must remedy 
this deficiency. And poetry must be read aloud by the teacher with 
an ear to its musical suggestion. Good poetry touches the subtlest 
chords of human thought by its music. Sound in its interrelations has 
infinite possibilities of suggestion, as music proves. By reading aloud, 
by recitation, that peculiar power which poetry has of touching our 
subconscious nature may be turned to account. 

No part of true education is of greater importance than the memor- 
izing of passages from our best authors. In the development of the 
pupil’s vocabulary it is of very great value. A boy, by a little exercise 
of memory, can lift himself above the vulgarisms and barbarisms of 
daily conversation, and become more or less master of the language 
forms and construction of our great. writers. As he continues to 
memorize, his own diction will become tinged and suffused, and finally 
transmuted. The influence of literature on the formation of char- 
acter is a fact beyond dispute. Unconsciously the reader is led to 
sympathize with the feelings, and to think the thoughts, of the writer 
in whose book he is absorbed. Little by little the nobility or baseness 
of the writing makes itself a home in the boy’s receptive mind. 

The second fundamental subject is composition. English com- 
position has won its present leading place among English studies 
by reason both of its value as discipline to the mind and of its 
practical use in the intercourse of life. And the importance of the 
subject realized along pedagogic and practical lines is confirmed by 
what we saw inthe childhood of literary genius. But the evidence 
of the latter points to a deeper reason for its value than the former, and 
points very emphatically to the material and method of composition. 
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We see how closely it stands in relation to the personality of the child. 
It is the distinct effort of the child’s intellectual activity seeking ex- 
pression. It is not theme-work imposed on the child; it is not, in its 
essence, correctional, not analytic. It is creative—a movement of the 
child’s personality from within out. Even in its most rudimentary 
stages it is a creative process—the seeking after the form and expres- 
sion of thought. It is self-expression. It is not a book-study merely. 
It does not properly deal with things remote from the pupil’s thought 
and experience, but it is the expression of that thought and experience. 
It must concern his actual mental life. It must turn to account the . 
pupil’s powers of observation and reflection and imagination, and em- 
ploy the material offered by his own life, his home scenes and experi- 
ences, the daily panorama of nature, the daily spectacle of human 
life on farm, in village, and in city. 

And, moreover, composition must be a culture subject as well as 
discipline. It must stimulate and nourish the pupil’s mind by con- 
tact with a rich and varied subject-matter. The pupil’s own experi- 
ences are not enough. He must get the stimulus of literature. He 
must read, and read aloud, and be read to. And reading becomes 
most effective when the pupil commits to memory the passages of 
standard literature he reads. Through reading especially the pupil 
will become possessed of the rich stores of life and thought of the 
world preserved in myth and fable and history, and get the stimulus 
that comes from the greater ideas of other minds and other times. 
We have seen the common experience of our great writers that in 
their childhood they became familiar with great books. We must 
read much even to write well. By reading and memorizing we enter 
on the common heritage of fact, and the thoughts of our best and 
wisest minds; we enrich our vocabulary with words well used; we 
unconsciously acquire for our own the forms of structure in phrase 
and sentence usual in good writing; and we establish our ideals in 
force and beauty in expression. 

Composition is not merely the art of writing; it is almost equally 
the art of speaking. Oral composition should be a daily practice of 
the English class. Conversation between teacher and pupil, the oral 
repetition or summary of a story, brief oral descriptions of the inci- 
dents of the seasons or human happenings, or discussions of the daily 
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news, can be made to conduce to the ready and effective use of 
language. 

What place does grammar hold? Can we give it up, as many tired 
teachers advocate? Let us give up the Lindley Murray idea of gram- 
mar—‘‘the art of speaking and writing the English language with 
correctness.” Grammar for the young high-school pupil is the study 
of the sentence—its parts and their functions. That study is dis- 
cipline of a very high value; the logic of the schoolroom, if you like— 
a rival of mathematics in its cultivation of abstract thought. Above 
all, grammar gives us a command of the primary organ of literature 
and speech, the sentence. To read with confidence, to write with 
confidence, we must know the relation of subject and predicate, or 
noun and adjective, verb and adverb, concord, government, case. No 
amount of training in individual instances would compare in efficacy 
for the regulation of pupils’ speech with rational training—with the 
recognition of the principle involved; that is, the establishment of a 
habit of grammar; and that recognition enforced by exercises. The 
ear may suffice to recognize the errors “I seen,’’ “I done,” etc. ; but no 
amount of ear-training possible in the school would suffice to guide 
the pupil in more complex constructions of language; for the latter 
the rational treatment of the subject alone will give us help. There 
is nothing more embarrassing to the half-educated writer or speaker 
than the fear that what he says will not be “good grammar.” There 
is something in a study that will enable a man to speak to his fellows 
without need of shame. Much can we do: (1) By making grammar an 
exercise in invention as well as analysis, enlisting the “doing”’ bent of 
the child’s mind; (2) by making the sentences for analysis interesting 
in their subject matter. Grammar should be taught, then, for its own 
sake as discipline; but, above all, as the explanation of the sentence, 
and its parts and functions; as the explanation of the primary organ 
of our expression. Confined to that one great aspect, it should be 
effectively taught during the first year of the high school. The teacher 
of literature and composition should confirm the teaching of grammar. 

The pupil must be led, if gradually, to a consciousness of good 
English and good style. The teacher will do much by precept and 
criticism of the written tasks to make the pupil self-critical. Little 
more need be done for “correct English.” But systematic study of 
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the principles of writing—of rhetoric—is also necessary. Any cor- 
rection you make, or advice you give, involves a principle. And we 
had better bring forward these principles systematically. Such study 
during the first year must be incidental and subsidiary. The teacher 
must bear in mind that it is the pupil’s writing that is of im- 
portance, not the system of rhetoric. Almost all rhetoric can be 
reduced to a few main principles—clearness, force, and good taste. 
These may be studied with profit even in elementary classes, if studied 
inductively or in close contact with examples, and accompanied imme- 
diately by practice. 

In conclusion, we may say of the teaching of English that it is still 
the most difficult to teach in the whole high school curriculum, 
in spite of the fact that it is the subject which the child by natural 
taste and instinctive interest is readiest to learn. 

The real difficulty in the teaching of English is that the subject is 
still chaotic. We are in a transition stage. The English teacher is 
a wanderer between two worlds. There is the world of classical 
methods which were naturally imitated when English entered on the 
field of humanistic instruction. These are in part with us yet, by 
reason of the power of routine. They are giving way before some vast 
vitalizing force that is modifying every branch of instruction today—a 


vitalizing force that may be due, historically, to Rousseau and Froebel; 
a force that undoubtedly has its strength today in the fresh play of 
intelligence, imagination, and sympathy of all advanced teachers over 
the problems of education. 
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THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE® 


STOCKTON AXSON 
Princeton University 


At the outset I may as well admit that I am in an argumentative 
mood. Not that I know anything whatever about the laws of argu- 
ment. ‘‘How to Know the Fallacies” is not my forte; least of all, how 
to know my own fallacies. I make this statement at the beginning; it 
would be superfluous at the end. But, I repeat, I am in an argumen- 
tative mood; not for the sake of argument, but because I am sincerely 
interested in the subject assigned to me, and because I hear not infre- 
quently nowadays the question: ‘Why study the history of English 
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literature at all 

I suppose the implied objection is partly due to our modern love of 
informal education, sometimes called the “natural method,” or what 
not, that at which “Scholasticus” was grumbling in that same essay to 
which I just referred, “How to Know the Fallacies.” Saidhe: ‘The 


intellectual world is topsy-turvy. What is to be expected of a genera- 
tion that learns to write before it learns to read, and learns to read 
before it learns to spell—or rather which never learns to spell ?” 
Having done away with the spelling-book and the reading-book 
and the copy-book, they would also discard the history of literature, 
would these disciples of some informal ‘“‘natural method,” originating 
with, I haven’t the slightest idea whom—Froebel, or Pestalozzi, or 
Aristotle himself, for all I know; for that is the most disconcerting 
thing about these advanced educators: they tell you that you are an 
old fogy, and when you object that new things are not always true 
things, they inform you that what they advocate is as old as Aristotle. 
The objection is also due in part, perhaps, to the lack of the ideal 
method and the ideal textbook for teaching the history of the literature. 
We in this room are familiar with the bewildering multiplication of 
tRead at the Conference of the Secondary Schools of Vermont with the University 
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textbooks. It would seem as if, when the enterprising publisher can 
think of nothing else to do, he dictates a letter asking some teacher to 
prepare a new history of English literature. Thus the publisher keeps 
time from hanging heavy on his hands. 

And the teachers thus addressed respond because they realize that 
the ideal book has not yet been written. They feel the need of a com- 
bination of Taine and Ten Brink; something as sprightly as Taine, as 
scholarly as Ten Brink. But somehow the new products do not fill 
the want; they are frequently as unreliable as Taine and as dull as 
Ten Brink—a combination not desired. 

We all know how that ideal textbook should blend the qualities, 
how it would reveal literature in its relationship to the national life in 
all that the great term implies—the political, social, philosophic, and 
ecclesiastical character and movement of the nation; in its relation- 
ship to foreign literatures, making known the mutual reactions which 
have taken place when nation encountered nation in war or conquest 
or commerce; in its relationship to earlier literatures, foreign and 
national, at those periods of awakening when out of the dead past a 
spirit was resurrected which breathed new life into new literature. 
It should be a book which would maintain the balance between cool 
impersonal record and the surplusage of the author’s sentiment, more 
appropriate to an essay; which would have less the tone of a govern- 
ment report which characterizes Stopford Brooke, and less of the whim 
and caprice which characterize—you may fill in the name for your- 
selves; a book which would discriminate between the individual will 
and talent of the poet, and the taste and habit of his age, distinguishing 
that which belonged to his time and that which belonged to himself; 
a book that would preserve the proportions, not neglecting the minor 
writers and overemphasizing the great, nor on the other hand failing 
to indicate the relative elevations; but which would present the 
region in its true topography from sea-level to mountain-top; the 
gradation from the low-lying plains and morasses of pedantry 
through the gently rising ground of the minor poets who did little of 
lasting value in their own right, but did much to show the way to 
others, these leading to the pleasant foothills with occasional airs 
from higher regions, up to the long varied ranges, which lead in turn 
to the great pre-eminent peak—that peak which looks solitary in the 
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distance and in ignorance, but on approach is seen after all to be but 
the great eminence to which there was gradual ascent. 

It is all best illustrated, of course, by that literature which followed 
the early sixteenth-century awakening in England: first Skelton, 
Hawes, and Barclay; then Wyatt and Surrey, Sackville and Norton, 
Udall and Gascoigne; then Lodge, Lyly, Puttenham, Sidney, Peele, 
and Greene; after that, Marlowe, Spenser, Bacon, Raleigh, Chap- 
man—great heights, leading to Shakespeare, 

Who to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 
Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea, 
Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling place. 

Something like this, I suppose, is the ideal book which we all have 
in mind. Of course, any of us could write it, “if he had a mind to,” 
as the man said of Shakespeare’s plays. But somehow it does not get 
written. 

But I contend that the lack of the ideal book is not a proper excuse 
for throwing the whole thing overboard. I don’t suppose that the 
ideal shoe has been invented. Certainly, I have never found it. But 
to say that we will therefore stop walking would be literally as well as 
figuratively “a lame and impotent conclusion.” 

My first contention, therefore, in this question of the teaching of the 
history of English literature is that we should teach it. 

It is proper to differentiate the study of literature into esthetic and 
historical study; the impression and the facts; the reaction on the 
reader which is joy, and the knowledge which is power. 

We should certainly agree that the first term is the more important. 
It is better that a student should appreciate a poem than that he should 
know it in its historic setting. Mr. Birrell in his latest volume of 
essays (In the Name oj the Bodleian) tells of a young woman, appli- 
cant for a position of assistant librarian at Bristol, who, answering 
certain test questions, averred that Rider Haggard wrote Idylls oj the 
King; Southey, Mill on the Floss; and Mark Twain, Modern Painters. 
Now, I am ready to concede that, except for purposes of librarianship, 
it is better that this young woman should love the Id ylls of the King in 
all their splendor of romance, allegory, imagination, and poetry, and 
think that Rider Haggard wrote them, than that she should have 
known that they were written by a man named Tennyson, and see in 
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them nothing but a sequence of words differing from a novel by the 
“Duchess” only in that their lines do not extend clear across the page. 
But I have a suspicion that a young woman who appreciates the Jd ylls 
of the King will trouble herself to find out who really did write them. 

To strike a little deeper into this matter. It is better that a reader 
should feel and respond to the melodies and harmonies of the Prome- 
theus Unbound, and think that it was written by a British poet named 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow who lived in the age of Queen Anne, 
than that he should know that the poem was written by Shelley who 
was a British poet flourishing in the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and see nothing in the poem but rhyme and words. But the two 
things are compatible, and the reader’s appreciation becomes fuller 
and richer when he realizes that the poem is not only an individual’s 
inspiration, but also the effect of some world-wide influences, of French 
Revolutionism, and Greek idealism revived and unconsciously mingled 
with German mysticism; in short, that a new civilization as well as a 
new poet was manifested in that exalted drama. Is the beauty less 
for knowing those things? Surely not. 

At basis of the supposed antinomy of literature and the history of 
literature is an objection which once may have been valid, but I am 
sure was long since turned into a species of cant—the objection that 
accumulations of facts train only the memory and do not really educate; 
that to know something is fatal to feeling anything. 

Doubtless too much was made of genealogy, marriages, and dates 
in the history of literature as she was taught in the old brave days of 
facts, the dunce-cap, and reverence for Solomon’s injunction about 
sparing the rod. But to say that we must therefore do away with 
facts altogether is to say that we should drift into mere impressionism 
and profitless teaching. For, after all, we may as well remember that 
we cannot teach appreciation. When we have done our utmost, the 
results upon the student’s taste are as God wills. 

Very clever travesties have been written of the current methods of 
teaching literature, and we teachers are not so bereft of humor that we 
cannot appreciate these “‘satiric wipes.’ Even better than our critics 
we know that English classics have been over-edited, just as the habit 
of writing literary histories has been overdone. 

A little while ago I quoted with approval from clever Mr. Crothers; 
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with somewhat less approval I quote from him again, this time from 
The Enjoyment of Poetry: 
Suppose these lines from Paradise Lost be taken for study: 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 
High over-arched embower, or scattered sedge 
Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion armed 
Hath vexed the Red Sea coast, whose waves o’erthrew 
Busiris and his Memphian chivalry. 


“What an opportunity this presents to the schoolmaster!’ Mr. 
Crothers exclaims. 


‘Come now,” he cries with pedagogic glee, ‘‘answer me a few questions: Where 
is Vallombrosa ? What is the character of its autumnal foliage? Bound Etruria. 
What is sedge? Explain the myth of Orion. Point out the constellation on 
the map of the heavens. Where is the Red Sea? Who was Busiris? By what 
other name was he known? Who were the Memphian chivalry?” Here is 
material for exhaustive research in geography, ancient and modern history, botany, 
astronomy, meteorology, chronology, and archeology. ‘The industrious student 
may get almost as much information out of Pwradise Lost as from one of those 
handy compilations of useful knowledge which are sold on the railway cars for 
twenty-five cents. As for the poetry of Milton, that is another matter. 


So far Mr. Crothers. Now, undoubtedly, to forget Milton’s poetry, 
while we run after strange gods of botany, astronomy, archeology, and 
so forth, is to teach badly. But it is also teaching badly to leave the 
student ignorant of the plain meaning of the lines. For appreciation 
of these lines it is not necessary to know where Vallombrosa is; but 
it is necessary to know what it is, that it is a place, and not something 
to eat, like ambrosia. And of Busiris it is at least desirable that we 
should know that he was a man, and not a city or a book. You will 
recall Mrs. Carlyle’s state of mind after reading Browning’s Sordello, 
anc her confusion as to whether Sordello was a man or a city or a book. 

“As for the poetry of Milton, that is another matter,” says Mr. 
Crothers. It is indeed another matter. It is a matter, like apprecia- 
tion of color or spiritual regeneration, which can be only assisted from 
the outside, which cannot be compelled. 

To say that a teacher is suggestive is to say very little, for the 
teacher who does not suggest does not teach. He is a two-legged cata- 
logue. But he who only suggests is doing but a portion of his work. 
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I am grateful to the man who will suggest to me the beauty and charm 
of Mount Mansfield; but if I want to go there, I will thank him to 
show me the road. That is a very plain and practical thing. And 
teaching is a very plain and practical thing. 

I am reminded of a passage in the autobiography of Charles God- 
frey Leland. In Philadelphia he had two successive schoolmasters— 
Bronson Alcott, then a very young man, and a plain honest Quaker, 
named Jacob. Alcott emitted strange sounds, unintelligible to the 
children, which Leland in later years realized were transcendentalism, 
while the textbooks lay neglected. Honest Jacob taught with the 
textbook and a hickory gad. Doubtless neither was the ideal method. 
But when Leland looked back on those times after sixty years, he rea- 
lized that from Alcott he had learned nothing, while from Jacob he had 
learned his Latin grammar. ‘Those were results. And even in these 
days of advanced pedagogy we want results. 

Now—and this is my whole thesis—our teaching, to be effective, 
must be definite. Let us give just as much interpretation and esthetic 
appreciation as we can, but let us also give the facts. 

But our facts must be interpreted facts, significant facts. George 
Ade—and I make no apology for quoting from him on this grave occa- 
sion; from him we can learn several useful lessons; first, perhaps, to 
avoid his vocabulary; but also certain positive lessons, as to be direct 
and pithy in what we say; to know what we want to say and to say it; 
above all, from him we can learn a deal of common-sense, not less 
sensible because humorous—George Ade relates this of a woman’s 
club in a small town: “After the club had been running for six 
months, it was beginning to be strong on quotations and dates. The 
members knew that Mrs. Browning was the wife of Mr. Browning, 
that Milton had trouble with his eyes, and that Lord Byron wasn’t all 
that he should have been, to say the least.”” He adds that “in the 
meantime the jeweler’s wife had designed a club badge.” But that 
is incidental, and not the point to which I wished to call attention. 

Those facts which the ladies of the club learned were facts, and 
facts which it is just as well to know. But apparently they were not 
set forth with significance. The trouble was that the ladies had simply 
extended their habits of gossip to the dead and gone. 

Literary history is not gossip. That is a fundamental point for us 
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tolay hold upon. The chief event in the career of Shelley was not that 
he twice eloped, and deserted his first wife under sensational circum- 
stances. A much more significant event for English literature was 
Shelley ’s discovery of a rather dry and, in some respects, a very foolish 
book called Political Justice, written by William Godwin, Esq. Wil- 
liam Godwin was an unromantic figure, and his daughter Mary was 
a most romantic figure. Under circumstances romantic to the verge 
of melodrama, Mary Godwin became Shelley’s second wife, and 
William Godwin became only that most unromantic thing, a father- 
in-law. But to literature, as it was manifested in Shelley, William 
Godwin was a far more important influence than Mary. In fact, the 
desertion and elopement, and the whole miserable tragic business, 
were a result of Godwinism (William Godwinism) and Shelley’s 
application of Godwinism to life; while Prometheus Unbound, Hellas, 
Julian and Maddalo, and much else most characteristic and glorious 
in Shelley’s poetry, were a result of Shelley ’s application of Godwinism 
to literature. 

Godwinism, in turn, was a result of French Revolutionism, and 
French Revolutionism was to some extent a result of Rousseauism. 
Thus we get a glimpse of the coherence and continuity of literature, 
that overleaps national boundaries and the “‘salt, estranging seas,” 
and establishes its habitation by the laws of the universe, the laws of 
evolution. And thus we perceive that the day when Shelley discov- 
ered Godwin’s Political Justice was, in a way, a literary epoch, and 
that literary history is not gossip. Here are facts, but they are signifi- 
cant facts. : 

Even poor, abused dates have their significance, if we view them 
aright. They who regard Culture (spelled with a capital C) as such 
a fragile thing that it will fall to pieces if blown upon by the strong 
winds of fact, tell us that dates are unimportant. They are unim- 
portant if they are learned by rote and never applied. But the same 
is true of the multiplication table. 

As an isolated fact it may not be important to remember that Wil- 
liam Wordsworth was born in 1770. But when we remember that 
1770 was just nineteen years before the Bastille fell; that at nineteen 
a youth is impressionable; that the French Revolution, and the prob- 
lems to which it gave rise, directed the current of Wordworth’s poetry; 
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that in later years he was resistive to large political ideas, was unim- 
pressionable to a degree remarkable among poets, was narrow in his 
prejudices, stiff in his opinions; remembering these things, I say, we 
perceive that it was important that Wordsworth was born in time to 
be only nineteen years old when this great event came to pass. He 
himself, remarking on this event, said: 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven! 
Had he been old, the imperturbable Wordsworth of the later years, we 
surmise that much which we now know to be among the greatest 
things of English poetry would in all human probability have remained 
among the eternal silences. Yes, it was important that Wordsworth 
was born when he would be malleable under this great formative influ- 
ence; it was important that he was born in 1770. 

Again, it is significant that in the decade 1770-80 these children 
were born: William Wordsworth, Walter Scott, Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, Robert Southey, Walter Savage Landor, Charles Lamb, Jane 
Austen, Thomas Campbell, William Hazlitt, and Thomas Moore; and 
that in the years 1800-12 were born Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
John Henry Newman, Edward Bulwer Lytton, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Elizabeth Barrett, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Edgar Allan Poe, Margaret Fuller, William Makepeace 
Thackeray, Robert Browning, and Charles Dickens. 

An astronomer told me recently that there has been much mistaken 
awe about the so-called regularity in the motions of the planets. It 
seems that this old earth of ours is really wabbling on her axis and 
jolting in her orbit in a very irregular and eccentric manner, being 
sometimes quite four thousand miles out of her course—so my astro- 
nomical friend informed me. Then he added: ‘There is undoubt- 
edly a law about all this, but only the Lord himself knows what that 
law is.” 

Equally, I should say, does there seem to be some recognizable but 
inexplicable law about the appearances and observations of human 
genius, about those irregular and unpredicted milky ways in literary 
history, like those astonishing eighteen years between 1598 and 1616, 
when the whole British heavens burst into sudden splendor unparal- 
leled in the history of the world’s literature; or those less dazzling, 
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but not less phenomenal, ten years between 1740 and 1750, when so 
much of the eighteenth-century native literature broke into light; or 
those ten years between 1760 and 1770, when the new romantic liter- 
ature darted its meteoric fires across the skies; or—and to alter the 
overworked metaphor—that decade, 1770-80, and those twelve years, 
1800-1812, when those two amazing broods of song-fledglings began 
to stir in their nests. 

To explain these things is impossible; to know them is desirable. 
Such knowledge seems quite as legitimate as the dates of Magna 
Charta, the Reform Bill, and the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

The fact is that a criticism of the study of the history of English 
literature is a criticism of the study of history itseli—in the larger sense 
of political and social history. Are we so bold as todo that? Are we 
so fatuous? Do not many schoolboys suppose that the chief facts 
about King Alfred and George Washington are that the first let some 
cakes burn, and the second owned a hatchet which he used indis- 
creetly? But is this an argument for studying history less? Surely 
it is an argument for studying it more. An objector might say that 
the parallel is forced, that the time for knowing Washington and Alfred 
personally has passed. They are dead. They can be known only 
in the records—in history; whereas literature is alive, is its own his- 
tory. 

To this I would reply that, if the student-will read all English and 
American literature, from Beowulf to Browning, it may possibly be 
unnecessary to study a formal history of the literature. But we need 
hardly argue that assumption. We know—how painfully we know !— 
that when we have devoted our entire lives to this study, we have in 
our reading selected only a few jewels from the vast treasure-house. 
Then what shall the poor student do in a dozen crowded years of 
school and college, with all the sciences and languages, as well as liter- 
atures, to be assimilated ? 

But even to this preposterous assumption I prefixed a provisional 
adverb, ‘‘possibly.”” Even to read it all is not necessarily to know the 
connections; is not necessarily to perceive how what preceded led to 
what followed; how what is now, derives its strength from what went 
before; how English literature stands related to the literatures of 
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Greece, Rome, Italy, Spain, France, Germany, the frozen but prolific 
North, the spiced and visionary Orient. 

This study must be interpretative. To be interpretative it must 
be systematic. To be systematic it must, in the right sense of the 
word, be formal. 

The only rational objection to the history of literature is that it 
takes the time which might be occupied with reading the literature 
itself. But is it not worth while to start right ? Shall we know noth- 
ing of the history of philosophy because we want to read Plato? Can 
we not do both? If we have not time for both, we have not time to 
be educated. 

We have time to learn and time to teach both the history of the lit- 
erature and some vital portion of the literature itself: 

The only proper question at issue is that of proportion. Certainly 
we should all agree that the lion’s share should go to to the literature 
itself. That is the more important part. But the history has its im- 
portance, too; not a separate importance, but contributory; for— 
and this is my whole contention—we study the history of the literature 
in order that we may the better understand, and therefore appreciate, 
the literature itself. 

About the proportions I would not dogmatize. . But my own expe- 
rience (including some college-preparatory teaching and a good deal 
of college teaching) leads me to believe that the wisest plan is not to 
attempt a systematic study of the history of the literature in the sub- 
collegiate years, but to postpone it to the second year of the college 
course. To adapt the history to the immature minds of girls and boys 
almost inevitably leads to a mere enumeration of names and dates, 
and to that personal gossip about authors which it is so desirable to 
avoid. But it is perfectly possible in the study of a specific master- 
piece to give it its historical setting and to suggest its relationship to 
the great trend of English literary history. 

The books prescribed for college-entrance examinations were not 
sclected with a view to chronology, but rather to illustrate literary 
types and to acquaint young people with a few masterworks of litera- 
ture. In the study of Julius Cesar, for instance, the main stress 
should undoubtedly be laid upon the poetry and dramatic quality of 
the play, upon the character delineation and the great human motives 
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which inspire the action, the psychological and ethical qualities. But 
it is also feasible and desirable to suggest the coherent part which this 
play has in English dramatic history, to show how this crystallized dra- 
matic perfection grew out of the loose-jointed chronicle drama. In 
Milton’s Lycidas, Comus, L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, while indicating the 
inherent qualities of the elegy, the masque, and the lyric, while em- 
phasizing the charm of loftiest inspiration and faultless workman- 
ship, it is possible to show something of that belated Elizabethanism 
and premature Puritanism which give Milton his characteristic place 
in our race-literature. So with Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with 
America, where literary history and political history meet, and Brit- 
ish literature and American literature prepare for the parting of the 
ways. 

In the books required for mere reading the treatment must be cur- 
sory; but, incidental to the esthetic view of them, it is quite possible 
to display each against its historic background. There is Shakespeare 
again, this time a comedy and a tragedy, representing at once the type 
and the highest achievement of that English drama which was so 
long in the molding, and mingled of such diverse alloys. There is 
Addison, the epitome of the age of Queen Anne, with its attenuated 
faculty for thinking and its perfected faculty for expression. There 
are Coleridge and Scott, in poetry and prose fiction, unfolding the per- 
fect flower of romanticism, no longer in the bud, but fully blown; for 
German airs have breathed upon it. There are George Eliot and 
Tennyson, revealing the attainments in prose and verse of a conscious 
literary art, as it was conceived in the Victorian age, when great 
writers paid equal tribute to a large humanitarianism and an equally 
large artistic creed. And finally there are are Irving and Lowell, as 
representatives of the two great epochs of our American literature. 

Thus the student in his preparatory days will have got some ideas 
about some of the most important eras of our literature, though these 
will not be correlated until he is in college. His freshman year in col- 
lege is best occupied, I believe; in carrying on in a somewhat more 
advanced way his study of individual English classics as models of 
expression, and the cultivation of his own powers of expression by 
more or less formal rhetorical exercises. 

It is in the sophomore year that I would prescribe the great outline 
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course of the whole range of English literature, in relationship to its 
origins, national and foreign, to be accompanied by typical readings, 
illustrative of the several epochs. This is the year of the student’s 
orientation, connecting the things he has learned in previous years, 
and preparing him, by means of this general survey, for the more 
philosophic and intensive study of special periods and special authors 
in his junior and senior years. 

Such a study of literature—I mean that combining history and 
interpretation—is, I believe, secondary to no study yet devised, not 
even to political history itself. If political history is larger in its scope, 
literary history is more human. In the rise and fall of political institu- 
tions we have a more titanic, but not a more mysterious, spectacle than 
the rise and fall of human thought, and the art which directs the expres- 
sion of thought. The history of philosophy is the history of thought 
in the abstract; the history of literature is the history of thought in the 
concrete. Locke and Kant make theories; Pope and Wordsworth 
apply them. ‘Through the centuries we behold the solemn ebb and 
flow of this tide of thought—obeying a law not of man’s devising, nor 
yet of man’s explaining, now gathering itself into a great tidal wave, 
with Shakespeare on the crest, and now 

Retreating to the breath 


Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 


It is a subject worthy of our study and our teaching. Very few of 
us are fitted by nature and training to handle it in an ideal way. But 
we can assist and advance those committed to our governance, so that, 
generation by generation, scholars may be trained up who will approach 
nearer to the goal. 

In this discourse I have naturally insisted on the historic view, the 
communal view. But, in conclusion, I would utter a word of warn- 
ing. Let us avoid emphazing world-forces and national forces to the 
exclusion of that which, after all, is the greatest force in letters—the 
force of the individual. Let us beware of pushing a theory .to its 
destruction, as does too often the brilliant Taine. Let us remember 
in patience that there is no theory to which all the facts will conform; 
that the only indestructible theory about the human race is that it is 
too complex and too inconsistent to be incorporated in any theory; 
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that, though men are subject to the influences of their age—appallingly 
subject—they are not automata; that there is free will as well as fate 
in this world of ours; and that, though a man instinctively conforms 
to his time, he also goes beyond:his time, if he be possessed of great 
original genius; and that is what the men we study were—men of great 
original genius. 

When William Shakespeare sat down to write a drama, he was 
William Shakespeare of the Globe Theater, late of the town of Strat- 
ford, as well as heir-apparent to the “spacious times of great Eliza- 
beth.” His Elizabethan English citizenship, implying almost jingo- 
istic patriotism and familiarity with the chronicle drama, will explain, 
at least in part his play of King Henry the Fijth. But only his being 
Shakespeare can explain his Hamlet, “looking before and after” — 
backward to an old, outworn legend and forgotten superstitions; for- 
ward to the subtleties, complexities, world-pain—yes, and something 
of the science—of the late nineteenth century. For not only is the 
author modified by his age; in turn he modifies his age and the ages 
yet to come. 

In a word, the way to teach the history of English literature is to 
teach it sanely. 


DISCUSSION 


PRINCIPAL ALVIN A. Kempton, Brigham Academy, Bakersfield, Vt.: In my 
discussion of Professor Axson’s paper, I shall take up only three points,—namely: 
the why, when, and where of the subject. 

Why should the study of the history of English literature receive attention ? 
Briefly we may say that the sequence of events in the broader lines of history is 
better understood by the perusal of this particular chain of literary events. Also 
an intensive study of the lives and characters of the “literary lights” of all time 
gives us a connected perspective for the better appreciation of the productions of 
the men and of various eras of activity. 

When and where should the study of the history of English literature take 
place ? 

I take issue with Professor Axson in regard to these points. Superintendent 
Stone mentioned yesterday that only 12 per cent. of those who entered our second- 
ary schools went to any higher institution. In other words, 88 per cent. of our 
secondary students do not go to college. If the study of the history of English 
literature is deferred until then, seven-eights of our students will never have the 
privilege of studying the subject, except in a cursory and disconnected way while 
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reading literature. If the subject is so valuable to the proper appreciation of 
men and their thoughts (and I admit its full value), why should not the 88 per 
cent. profit by its study instead of deferring it until the second year of the college 
course ? 

The high school has often been called the ‘‘people’s college,’’ and with reason. 
The large majority of our pupils finish their school life in the secondary school, 
and for that reason I firmly believe that the history of English literature ought to 
be included among the secondary-school subjects. 

This study might be taken up more intensely in the college course, and with 
profit even to those who have been over the ground in preparatory school. 

I argue in favor of ‘‘the greatest good for the greatest number,” but not 
against further study of the history of literature at a time when the mind of the 
student may be more fully developed. 
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JOHN E. COLBURN 
Principal, Burr and Burton Seminary, Manchester, Vt. 


I am glad to be here and to speak here on English literature; for I 
am consumed with enthusiasm for the subject, and am so far a mono- 
maniac that I sincerely believe that, in actual importance, as bearing 
on that supreme end of teaching, the making of a man, there is no 
other study which equals this, or even distantly approaches it. I do 
sincerely believe that if, in some impossible situation, one were for- 
bidden to teach every other conceivable thing, he might nevertheless 
build up a very respectable culture, and minister to the formation of 
characters practical as well as beautiful; in short, that he might make 
men and women, with this alone. 

Now, literature is indispensable, first, as a means enabling one to 
understand and use language; and such ability is rare. I speak 
advisedly when I say that even among intelligent pupils, coming from 
fairly cultured homes, it is not safe to count on complete and accurate 
knowledge of the meaning of even the very common words. And it is 
not only true that pupils are often unable to express themselves com- 
pletely and with accuracy, but that what they do say very frequently 
means the diametrical opposite of what was intended. Pupils, I say; 
but the same thing is true of grown people. Many people—dare 
we say most ?—get the ideas contained in language as a nearsighted 
man gets the view of a mountain: the broad outline is there; there is 
a blur of color of more or less definite shape; but all the fine detail 
and sharpness of line is wanting. Just so people get from language, 
frequently, a kind of mass of idea, which is, in a general way, the 
idea intended, but includes and excludes much which should be 
left out or contained. 

Matthew Arnold speaks of words thrown out at a great idea which - 
they are intended to indicate, not to express. That may do for the 

t Read at the Conference of the Secondary Schools of Vermont with the University 
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great idea, because it cannot be expressed; but certainly not for the 
little idea—the common thought of everyday life—because it can be 
easily and completely expressed. And yet I think that most people— 
yes, let us be humble and say most of us—throw words at ideas as 
carelessly as one throws bones to a dog. 

Now, what is the remedy for all this? The dictionary and the 
grammar? Why,yes. But we cannot too soon get the idea that the 
dictionary and the grammar are not the court of last appeal. It is men 
like Shakespeare and Byron and Tennyson who have thrust out their 
hands into the chaos to fashion forth a language. Webster did not 
create it, nor Sara Arnold. What they have done is to follow humbly 
in the footsteps of the creators and tell what they did. Their sole 
value is in the completeness with which they have submerged them- 
selves, and in the accuracy with which they have reported what great 
writers have done. An appeal to either of them as against a great 
author is like an appeal to Isaac Newton as against the Almighty. I 
am aware that Scott made blunders, but we do not appeal to the gram- 
marians to prove that; but ¢hrough them we bring him to trial before 
a jury of his peers—the other divinities of the literary pantheon. 

It may be true that these justices of the peace are of sufficient 
authority to try our small cases; but why not after all appeal to the 
real fountain-head of authority? It is more important that we should 
feel a blunder than that we should be able to define it. The latter 
follows the former and is meaningless without it. Is it not true that 
many people who could parse Young’s ‘‘ Night Thoughts” without 
turning a hair, do nevertheless habitually and constantly speak 
ungrammatically without knowing it, and hear others do the same 
thing without preceiving it? 

Again, a definition is a poor introduction when one wants to be- 
come acquainted with a word. One must live with a word, and meet 
it over and over again, to know it. Of two words with the same defi- 
nition there is always one right and one wrong, and I do not see 
how either dictionary or grammar is to help us here. Correct 
speech, and fluent and accurate speech, are not the result of a con- 
scious application of rules and defiinitions, but of a feeling for the 
right thing—an unconscious habit of right utterance. 

If I wanted to learn Spanish, I should try to get into a Spanish 
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family. I should use textbooks and a dictionary, but I should 
depend upon conversation for all real, practical knowledge of Span- 
ish. Just soof English; the way to learn it is to Jive with the masters 
of it. And that means, read. Read the best if you can; but if 
not, the next best; and if not that, the next best; but read! 

And then again do but consider the value of literature in its rela- 
lations to other studies—history, for example. I tell you that Alex- 
ander and Napoleon, treated from the purely historical standpoint, 
are tin soldiers in a box. It is only as history partakes of the literary 
quality or is embodied in the novel that these dead things spring into 
life and become real. And so of the whole range of human knowl- 
edge. It is without form and void, and darkness broods upon the 
face of it, until some master of literature touches it with his enchanted 
wand and says: “Let there be light.” 

But above this whole imparting of correctness and fluency and 
accuracy, above even the ministry of knowledge, lies the other min- 
istry of joy; and nowhere else can we find so full a measure of joy at so 
cheap arate. It is the port of refuge from the irritations and triviali- 
ties of life. It is the new world wherein all that was impossible in the 
old becomes suddenly attainable. It is the sudden flowering of a 
thousand new senses. It is the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound, and the giving of sight to the blind; the unstopping of deaf 
ears, and the preaching of the gospel to the poor. 

Now, I have said so much as to the importance of literature, not 
because I believed that anyone doubted that it was important, but 
that I fear that many of us do not realize how overwhelmingly im- 
portant it is. And I have contrasted it with grammar, not because I 
despise that study; for it cannot be too emphatically stated that no 
student is getting too much grammar, and only here and there is one 
getting enough. But you recall how Hans Andersen’s tinder-box 
soldier filled his pockets with coppers in the first chamber, and then 
threw them all away for the silver in the next, and this for the gold in 
the third. It is not that either is of no consequence, but that the re/a- 
tive significance of literature is so very great. 

And when we say “literature,” let us be sure that we mean just 
that. For one chief reason why, perhaps, the teaching of literature 
has meant less to us than it might have done is that we have been 
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teaching the lives of authors and the histories of their works, or that 
we have been driving our pupils to study with equal care all the hun- 
dred pages of a book wherein ten pages contained the masterpiece, 
and ninety the notes and comments of men who, to say the least of 
it, are not great geniuses. Do you know that, with all our multipli- 
cation of Sunday schools, they say that real knowledge of the Scriptures 
is on the wane? And would you like to know the reason? It is 
because we have ten mighty lines of the old seers and prophets, and 
then try to force sensible people to imbibe the lukewarm and diluted 
drivel of commentators. We study everything else but the Bible. 

Do you know that, with all our multiplication of classes in litera- 
ture, they say that the habit.of good reading is on the wane? And 
would you like to know the reason? It is, so far as we are respon- 
sible for it at all, because it is possible for the student to get through 
those same classes with a pretty fair notion of the development of the 
drama, and a knowledge of the facts in the life of this author and that, 
but without acquiring even a speaking acquaintance with literature 
itself. ‘To my way of thinking, the man of all the literary men of 
England whose life is best worth study is Dr. Samuel Johnson; and 
if he ever wrote anything which is enjoyable reading, I have yet to 
discover it. 

Have you ever stopped to think how many of the world’s great 
masterpieces are without authors? How many of the greatest authors 
are without biographers? Who wrote Job? What life did Homer 
lead? Wedo not know. But—and this is the point—if we did, it 
would not add one particle of beauty to a single line of either of those 
two most splendid poems. Not that we should not give worlds to 
know, but that the man who should exchange a line of Homer’s poems 
for the whole story of his life would be filling his pockets with coppers, 
and throwing away fine gold. 

Shakespeare bought certain lands and houses, and sued certain 
men at law; and those facts are precisely as valuable as the fact that 
Mr. So-and-so bought such-and-such a farm yesterday, or had a 
lawsuit with Mr. What-you-may-cg]l-him—no less and no more. 
Shakespeare’s life had so infinitesimally little to do with his works 
that absolutely not one single shred of authentic biography can be 
constructed from the whole range of what he wrote. But his works 
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have had so much to do with the life of every man that whoever has 
written Shakespeare’s biography has become convinced that Shakes- 
peare was of his own profession. Anything can be proved from his 
writings—even that there was no Shakespeare at all. But Hamlet and 
Macbeth, and The Merchant of Venice and A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, remain, whether Shakespeare went to Italy or never left Eng- 
land; whether he studied law or held horses outside the Globe; 
whether he and Anne Hathaway lived in a state of conjugal felicity or 
quarreled like Kilkenny cats. And whichever theory is true—or if 
the very name of Shakespeare should pass into oblivion—so long as 
these remain, we shall have little to regret. 

How spake the oracle? Care for no name at all, 

Say but just this: we praise one helpful whom we call 

The holder of the plough-share, the great deed ne’er grows small, 

Not the great name. z 


But let us guard at every turn against the fallacy of supposing that, 
because a thing is relatively unimportant, it is absolutely so. The 
history of literature is a valuable and illuminating study, if only it is 
made ancillary to the study of literature itself; but it cannot be too 
often and too loudly reiterated that it is useless to study about things, 
of which in themselves one knows nothing. It cannot be too often 
reiterated that the duty of us teachers is to saturate our boys and girls 
with good literature. It is our duty to begin with the day they enter 
school, and not to leave off until they have walked down from the grad- 
uation platform; by reading to them, by getting them to read, by 
recommending amusing and inspiring books, by any and all means 
familiarizing them with the widest possible range of good literature ; 
for the end and object of literature reading is not to impart 
knowledge of a prescribed group of facts, but te make readers. 

And, in order that we may do that, it is needful that we look well to 
the methods which we employ in making our pupils acquainted with 
books. The one supremely important question.for any teacher of 
literature has nothing to do with the number of questions which his 
pupils may be able to answer or not to answer. On the contrary, if 
any teacher finds it possible to make out twenty questions on English 
literature the answers to which shall be an accurate measure of his 
pupils’ work, so that he shall be able to mark them on the scale of 100, 
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he can make up his mind pretty conclusively that his work along that 
line does not amount to much. I want to repeat that, just so far as the 
results of a course in English literature are capable of definite and 
accurate measurement, they are comparatively worthless; because it is 
precisely the things which cannot be measured which should be 
aimed at. 

It is appreciation, it is enjoyment, it is love, that are the important 
things here. It is the power to imbue oneself with the author’s spirit, 
and to take up one’s abode unreservedly in his world, that counts. 

Now, then, I do not believe that we are gaining much in endeavor- 
ing to train pupils to approach books in a critical spirit. There is 
such a thing as too much sophistication in reading, and above the 
gateway of the readers’ paradise is written large: ‘““Except ye become 
as little children ye shall in no wise enter.”’ If I may be allowed a per- — 
sonal reference, I know that whatever little appreciation and discern- 
ment I have ever acquired—and, whether wisely or unwisely, whether 
with discrimination or not, I know at least that I have wonderfully 
loved books—was derived, not from any careful study or analysis, but 
in my own home from the the evening readings which always closed 
the day. They were wholly uncritical, but from them there grew up 
unconsciously a desire for the good and a rejection of the bad, not 
because there was any definite teaching, but because we enjoyed the 
good and did not enjoy the bad. That is the point: that is the test 
of success in teaching literature. Are the pupils enjoying what they 
read? O you people who are teaching books, do your pupils come 
up against your instruction as against a bounding wall beyond which 
they cannot pass, or is for them the opening through the wall into the 
‘“‘untraveled world whose margins fade forever and forever as they 
move?” Well, that will depend pretty largely, I suspect, on whether 
you are making them write out comparisons of the characters of 
Brutus and Cassius, or whether you are picking out the passages 
which are beautiful and fine, and getting your pupils somehow to see 
that they are beautiful and fine. 

The problem which most of us Vermont teachers have to face is 
the problem of dealing with pupils as they come to us from the district 
school; and, as things are contrived in this state, that may mean 
almost anything or almost nothing. It is true that in the larger towns, 
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where there is something like a systematic gradation, some uniform 
and consistent course of instruction is possible, and, I believe, is in many 
instances more or less successfully attempted, so that pupils coming 
up through these grades may be supposed to possess some foundation 
of knowledge upon which to base instruction. But it is true that we 
can no longer count upon finding a body of books in the country home, 
or upon finding that the few which are there are intelligently read. And 
the very conditions under which the district school-teacher is com- 
pelled to teach preclude anything like adequate instruction in these 
lines. The chances are that she herself comes from just such a book- 
less home, has been trained in just such a district school, and, at best, 
has had one or two years in some sort of academy or normal school. 
I am aware that this condition is not by any means universal, but it is 
at least too common. It is too often the case that our district schools 
are places where inefficient teachers propagate their own ignorance, 
and where a long continuance on the pupil’s part means simply an 
ever-deepening darkness. The needs of pupils coming from such 
schools are peculiar, and they are desperate. Such pupils need not to 
be made to know a few books to the bottom, because they cannot so 
know them. To know anything is to bring it into relations with other 
like things known. And the average pupil is in no condition so to 
relate new books, because he has no knowledge of old books to which 
to relate them. To criticise is to compare, and the average pupil is 
in no position to compare, because he has nothing in his mind with 
which to make a comparison. 

Our business is to establish a basis for knowledge and a basis for 
criticism; to give him something to which to relate and with which to 
compare. And I am here to plead for much reading; much compara- 
tively uncritical and even superficial reading, if you will, but much 
anyway, having for its aim enjoyment and the creation of a hunger for 
books, as opposed to a little intensive reading having for its aim the 
complete understanding of a few books. 

We hear much about bringing our work to perfection and doing a 
few things well. And that is a noble principle, if we do not deceive 
ourselves by thinking that we have arrived at the polishing stage be- 
fore the rough work is done. I am having a hard-wood floor laid in 
my library, and I do assure you that I am not going to begin by var- 
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nishing the first board as soon as it is laid. I am going to wait until 
the floor is all laid and then put on the polish. 

I have known pupils to come through all the grades of a fairly good 
school, and from fairly good homes at that, who arrived in the class in 
English literature without having read one single novel of Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray, or George Eliot. My business was to get down 
something for them to stand on as soon as possible, and not to keep 
them tottering above the abyss on The Merchant of Venice or any 
other single plank, until they had succeeded in putting a piano finish 
on it. The difficulty is that we are applying too early a method of 
study which is adapted only for classes already acquainted with a 
widely diversified body of literature. We do not teach nearly enough 
literature, but what little we do teach we teach too much. 

In conclusion, I should like to submit a few propositions and to 
call attention to a few false assumptions which, I believe, have had 
much to do with our methods of teaching: 

PROPOSITIONS FALSE ASSUMPTIONS 
The basis of all real criticism . That the pupil has such an ac- 
must be a wide acquaintance quaintance. 
with literature. 
The pupils in our high schools . That the pupil has a power of 
do not possess the critical facul- original criticism larger than he 
ty in any high degree, nor is it actually possesses. 


ready as yet for development. 
The pupil does possess the . That much literature is above the 
power to appreciate the highest power of the pupil to appreciate. 
forms of literature if properly 
presented. 
CONCLUSION 
The method of. teaching literature should appeal to the appreciative rather 
than to the critical faculties of the child, and should include much and widely 
diversified reading, of the best literature. 
IV. The ends of teaching are: 
a) To show the pupil how language is used by the best men. 
b) To create a taste for literature, i. e., to make the pupil love to read good 
books. 
c) As a means to the former end, to enable the pupil to tell a good book 
from a bad one, and to distinguish the good things in books. 
These ends are better secured by an extensive course of uncritical reading 
having for its special object the creation of an appreciation, than by a narrow 
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course of analytical criticism having for its special object the complete 
understanding of a few books. 
Analytical criticism has its place as an occasional complement to the other, 
but only where the pupil has already a sufficient knowledge of literature to 
constitute a basis for criticism. 


DISCUSSION 


Max W. ANDREwsS, University of Vermont: The purpose of the remarks 
which follow is to bring into the discussion a plea for more comprehensive study 
of American literature. For this reason I leave to others the consideration 
of specific points in Mr. Colburn’s paper, and hope that the discussion will in- 
clude this additional phase of the subject. 

In recent years there has been awakened a great and growing interest in Amer- 
ican affairs, and in the history and significance of American writings. Many ex- 
cellent works have contributed to the more complete understanding of this sub- 
ject. Moreover, in many respects literature has come to be recognized as the 
most important branch in any course of instruction; that is, literature, not biog- 
raphy. Aside from its great value as an aid in developing a good style in compo- 
sition, literature must be recognized as a medium for influencing national life. 

To be sure, the study of English literature is often taken to include a few of the 
most important productions of this country. The student—following the college- 
entrance requirements—does study a few of the masterpieces of our literature. 
This is good as far as it goes; but does it go far enough? Isn’t it worth while for 
the high-school student to have a good, broad knowledge and appreciation of the 
whole outline, at least, of our own national literature? Surely, we have much 
that is worthy of careful study. But someone may say that of truly great litera- 
ture we have produced little; so much the more reason why that little should 
be perfectly familiar to all. Let us admit the dependence of this literature upon 
that of England at successive stages of literary history. ‘That will make the process 
of its evolution from “colonial polemics and revolutionary politics” to the posi- 
tion of literary independence an interesting and profitable study. 

However, it is not my purpose to argue, but to state a few facts. This is the 
situation as I see it: In the first place, a great many students in the secondary 
schools will never go to college, where they would have opportunity and incen- 
tive to become more familiar with our literature. For that reason it seems to 
me that they should be taught as much as possible about the early attempts at 
literary productions in this country, and about the various reasons why more of 
merit was not produced inearly times. It ought to be an essential part of any 
American citizen’s education to be thoroughly familiar with the works of all the 
great men who have helped to make our literature what it is. 

Now let us turn the attention to those who do go to college. Is their.condition 
much different? ‘Take circumstances as they exist here at ““Vermont;” for of 
them I can speak without much fear of misstatement. Of those who enter col- 
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lege each year only about one-fifth are enrolled in the arts courses. The others 
pursue courses of study in one branch or another of science. These 
students in the scientific courses are required to do work in English during the 
first two years. The work of the first year is composition and rhetoric, with a 
little study of the language and its history. In the second year the work consists 
of a more advanced course, comprising rhetorical analysis, composition, and prin- 
ciples of literary criticism, to which is added a one-hour course of English liter- 
ature. On account of lack of time, however, this one-hour course is not required 
of the students in all of the scientific courses. Therefore these students are in 
the same condition with respect to American literature as those who never go to 
college, because in the last two years of the scientific courses there is very little 
time, and less inclination, for the election of literary subjects. 

The conditions are somewhat different in the department of arts. There is 
opportunity to elect various courses of literature, and it is very gratifying to note 
that American literature comes in for its fair share of election. But that share is 
only a very small part of the whole number of students in any class. All the others 
go on to their life’s work without further thought or care for the study of our 
national literature. 

Probably the most serious difficulty, for those who feel the need of a more ex- 
tended course of this kind in the preparatory schools, is the question of time. 
There is no place left in the curriculum for the subject. Then why not make use 
of the modern methods of correlation and devise a plan whereby a considerable 
amount of literature study might be combined with other work—realizing all the 
time, as Mr. Colburn said, that the student should be saturated with the literature, 
that his study should be appreciative rather than analytical and critical ? 

There are one or two evident ways of combining American literature with 
other subjects. One is to give it in connection with the rhetoric. This, I know, 
has been done with marked success. Another plan is to combine it with the 
study of United States history. Indeed, since history forms the environment for 
literature, should they not be studied together? Moreover, the literature of any 
country and of any period is sure to reflect the life—private, social, and politi- 
cal—and in its turn to be much affected by the conditions of life. Perhaps it 
might be still better to combine the two schemes, teaching the appreciative 
study of literature, as literature, with the rhetoric, and the biographical and 
historical study with the history. If, then, we admit'that “‘literature is the lasting 
expression in words of the meaning of life,’’ is not our literature worthy of careful 
study, both for itself and for the aid it may afford in better understanding our 
history and our social conditions ? 

At present we realize that literature cannot be taught. It used to be taught, 
but now it is learned—learned by reading it and studying it, not by reading and 
studying about it. However, we certainly feel that the student should learn some- 
thing about the political events of the author’s day, what were the social and reli- 
gious, what the prevailing literary characteristics of the era to which he belonged. 
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All this is certainly worth a great deal when applied to the literature of this country. 

Not to satisfy, but to stimulate, is the ideal. If the study of a piece of litera- 
ture is pursued in the proper spirit, it will awaken in the student a desire for a 
further knowledge of the author’s works. It has been said that if one goes to the 
library and takes down a complete edition, he may open the book at some juvenile 
work, or at something which is difficult in style, or remote from his experience, 
and therefore uninteresting. He is disappointed, and perhaps fails to find the 
beauty or the inspiration that awaits him, simply for want of proper direction. 
To give this direction is the aim, and at the same time the justification, of the more 
extended study of American literature. 


Epwarp D. Cottins, principal of the Johnson Normal School, Johnson, Vt.: 
It would be a pleasanter function to express hearty approval of the manner in 
which the topic has been presented than to attempt criticism. But as the duty of 
one taking part in a discussion is to criticise as well as to approve, I will be in one 
or two respects critical of positions taken by the first paper, if you will remember 
that I am in general in hearty sympathy with its gospel of promoting the exten- 
sive reading of the best books. 

I do not think that I would say that this subject, ““The Study of English Lit- 
erature,” is supreme. I do not think that I would say that of any subject in the 
curriculum. I do not think that we gain by overestimating the importance of 
our topic. If there is a predominant issue, it is, I think, the integration of the 
different subjects into a well-ordered whole, which would be the ideal curriculum, 
rather than to establish the supremacy of any one over the rest. It is a matter 
of pedagogy, really; and our knowledge of the child should teach us what reas- 
onably to expect from this, as from any other subject of study. Every teacher 
who studies pupils as much as books knows that the pupils of any school fall into 
several pretty clearly differentiated groups as respects their mental habits in regard 
to the receptivity of material. 

There is the child who learns to do by doing, whose receptivity is actually in- 
creased by expressing himself; in other words, the motor-minded child. Then 
there is the eye-minded child, the one who absorbs books, who gains his fulness 
by reading; and most of us, I suppose, are eye-minded. We have had between 
four and five centuries of the printing press to make us so. We over-work our 
sense of sight at the expense of the other senses. Even.our sub-conscious states 
testify to this; for we do not dream of hearing sounds or of smelling odors or of tast- 
ing things with anything like the frequency that we dream of seeing things. We 
are, most of us, eye-minded. But there is the student who is ear-minded, whose 
interest is roused and attention focused by narration, and whose memory, there- 
fore, fastens with its surest grasp upon the tale that is told. Without exempli- 
fying further, I think that I am justified in saying that we ought not to expect any 
subject to make the same appeal to these three classes of pupils. We ought to 
expect to find some children who are literary-minded, to use a new expression, 
and some who are not. 
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The influence of the study of English literature, by whatever method, seems 
to me to be not so tangible as to be susceptible of ready measurement; and the case 
is not helped one whit if we cut loose from method altogether. The individual 
cases cited in last evening’s most interesting lecture, of literary geniuses who had 
been stimulated by indiscriminate browsing in what was certainly remarkably 
good literary pasturage, do not seem to me to offer criteria for a fundamental 
principle. In the absence of data necessary to form any other judgment, we must 
expect to find that English literature, like every other subject which we teach, 
makes a strong appeal to certain students and a slight appeal to others. It is for 
us to find its proper relative evaluation, rather than to attempt to establish its 
supremacy over other subjects. 

Having said this much in way of criticism, or dissent, let me hasten to add 
the weight of my testimony to what has been already said about the value of 
extensive reading of the best literature. Literature has been presented this morn- 
ing essentially as an art study. I think you apprehend the sense in which I use 
the term “art study.”” I mean that literature is not pragmatic, not utilitarian; 
that it is a culture study in the same way that Latin and Greek are culture 
studies. Some of us who wished a few years ago to see the classics relegated to a 
subordinate place among our studies, expecting that English and the modern 
foreign tongues would more than fill their place, must confess that we see ourselves 
in danger of losing the new humanism before we have it. 

In saying this, I have in mind the conditions prevailing in rural Vermont; 
not in Burlington or the large towns, but in the country village, which is more truly 
typical of the state—the village with its graded and high schools, its three or four 
churches representing as many different denominations; its woman’s club or lit- 
erary society, its public library, not infrequently the gift of some philanthropically 
intentioned individual, and its lecture or entertainment course, frequently on the 
wane. I am confident that I shall not be impeached by careful students of con- 
ditions in rural communities when I say that, in spite of these outward symbols 
of educational, religious, intellectual, social, and esthetic activities, the standards 
of taste are low. I think it would be easy to prove it in respect to any one of the 
several activities which I have named, but I will not bore you by a demonstration. 
Perhaps I will illustrate in one or two particulars as I go on. If you will accept 
the statement as a matter of fact for the present, it will enable us to inquire the 
cause of the condition. 

Of course, the condition is not due to any single cause; but if it is due to any 
one cause more than to any other, I believe that one is the waning influence of 
good literature, the decline in our standards of literary taste. Mr. Colburn has 
commented on the decline in popular familiarity with the Bible, in spite, or by 
reason, of so many commentaries and lesson-helps. Exactly the same thing is true 
of other books which formerly served as literary models. It seems strange that 
this can be said at a time when the rapid increase of public libraries would seem to 
indicate quite the reverse. But if we examine conditions, we see why it is true. 
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Mr. Carnegie did a beautiful thing in furnishing so many splendid housings 
for public libraries. He would have done a better thing if he could have insured 
that the best books only should find place upon the shelves; or if he could have 
provided that only wise and svmpathetic librarians should guide and influence 
the young in the choice of their reading; or even if he could have given a guar- 
antee that discriminating readers should form the membership of the future pur- 
chasing committees of these libraries. But he could not do that; and so we 
have the greater responsibility left with us at atime, unfortunately, when too many 
influences are operating against high standards of literary workmanship. 

For we live in the midst of an unprecedented output of books—not literature, 
merely books. They pour forth in enormous editions. And our library pur- 
chasing committees, in their efforts to fill the empty shelves of their new libraries, 
run foul of this current stuff. The question too often is, not one of purchasing 
the greatest literary values to place upon the shelves, but one of purchasing the 
greatest number of books with a given sum of money. That means second-rate 
fiction twelve months old; for such can be purchased at a few cents per volume. 
These books wear out, to be sure, but the pity of it is that they satisfy the popular 
taste, and create a demand for more of the same kind or worse, so that we find 
our sets of Dickens and Scott the best preserved among the books of the library. 
We are cultivating readers whose taste detects no difference in literary flavor 
between Letters of a Self-made Merchant to his Son and Turgenev’s masterly 
analysis and portrayal of the inevitable conflict between youth and age in Fathers 
and Children, and for whom nature reeking in the intense, highly charged, 
slangy atmosphere of the western story is more charming than that revealed in 
The Return of the Native. You observe that I cite my illustrations from mod- 
ern literature. We must not lose sight of the fact that it is what is read most, 
and that what is read is not the best of modern literature. 

Now, this decline of taste in reading is, I suppose, merely a part of what was 
embraced in President Buckham’s remarks upon the decline of the educational 
leadership of Vermont. What have we lost by this particular part of it? Our 
grasp of truth, or of great elemental, fundamental forces? No, I think not. We 
can find truth in the blade of grass or the leaf—anywhere. We come as near great 
fundamental forces in science as in art, in geology as in literature. I take it that 
our loss is rather that idealizing element which makes for intellectual morality, 
for mental uprightness. We lose the power which comes from character- 
building literature. 

When we have succeeded in cultivating the appreciation of the best; when we 
get students to read classic models because they love them best; when we find 
them choosing the wheat and rejecting the chaff because they have become critical, 
we shall find that we have gained not more an educational than a moral victory, 
because we shall find that we have raised the level of the whole moral tone of 
the community. 
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THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE? 


FREDERICK TUPPER, JR. 
University of Vermont 


The philologist or scientific student of language has had to bear 
the brunt of many attacks. In the eyes of not a few he has been 
guilty of opposing to a genuine comprehension of the spirit of liter- 
ature, a coldly critical study of the letter. For the artistic, the lit- 
erary, the philosophical, he has been accused of substituting a dull 
and mechanical specialism, blind and callous to everything without 
the range of its own narrow system and method. Hence his greatest 
foe has been the man of letters. In turn he has been assailed by 
Pope, Voltaire, Lessing, Sainte-Beuve. Pope, to whom painstaking 
scholarship was abhorrent, gaily scoffs at “the chase of a panting 
word through time and space.” Even Browning, who regards his 
dead grammarian as “‘loftier than the world suspects, living and 
dying,” declares that he disregarded the claims of the physical life 
and became “soul-hydropic with a sacred thirst.”” But the language 
worker has borne all this with a patient shrug, for sufferance is the 
badge of his tribe. He not only “settled Hoti’s business” and “ prop- 
erly based Oun,” but, steadily persisting by methods that his enemies 
dubbed mole-like, he opened up the whole field of Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture, he sifted Chaucer’s wheat from the chaff that surrounded it, he 
placed on a sound basis the chronology of Shakespeare—thus scoring 
triumph after triumph in hostile territory. He is at present laden 
with all the spoils of war. 

The scientific study of English is a very new science indeed— 
scarcely a century old. It is true that at every stage of English speech 
there have not been lacking men who have approached their language 
with the scholar’s passion. Partly with a view to training young 
men in the use of their native tongue, King Aélfred translated the 

* Read at the Conference of the Secondary Schools of Vermont with the University 
of Vermont, January 11-12, 1906. 
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great books of his world. “We must make means,” he says in 
his famous preface to the Pastoral Care, “that all the youth now in 
England of free men who have the wealth to be able to set them- 
selves to it, be put to learning, while they are not of use for anything 
else, until the time when they can well read English writing.” With 
much the same purpose —to kindle boys to a study of English—the 
great abbot, Aélfric, applied, in his Grammar, the rules of Donatus 
and Priscian, perhaps “a little scratched” to his own linguistic forms. 
And, wonder of wonders, there arises, two hundred years later, a 
writer in the strange motley of poetry, theology, and phonetics— 
Orm, the priest, with his device of indicating consistently throughout 
his dreary Ormulum, every short vowel in a closed syllable by 
doubling the succeeding consonant. It is a pity that we have no 
evidence to support the antiquary Camden’s statement that the 
monks of Tavistock in Devon, before the dissolution of their monas- 
tery, not only revived the study of Saxon, but possessed a font of 
Saxon type and printed Saxon books. In the sixteenth century we 
are met by an interesting group of orthoépists and spelling reformers, 
such as Cheke, Hart, and Bullokar—all men of high education and 
acute students of phonetics, but yet utterly unprepared to grapple 
with alphabetic problems. The next two centuries offer a long line 
of English scholars—antiquarians like Spelman, bibliographers like 
Wanley, grammarians like Hickes, and editors like Junius and 
Elstob. 

But as yet there is no really scientific study of English. Etymology 
is still a matter of guesswork, as all word-hunts are based upon the 
assumption that Hebrew is the original of our speech. National 
pride, unchecked by doubts that knowledge brings, made astounding 
claims. In his Restitution of Decayed Intelligence, etc., (1605), Ver- 
stegan, writing proudly of “the great antiquity of our ancient Eng- 
lish tongue and of the propriety, worthiness, and amplitude thereof”’, 
submits with becoming gravity and deference the opinions of the 
learned Joannes Goropius Becanus and Abraham Ortelius that Anglo- 
Saxon was “the first and most ancient language of the world, yea, the 
same that Adam spake in paradise.” Hardly less surprising is the 
ground idea of the eccentric Horne Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, 
that all other parts of speech are derived from the verb. “The prep- 
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osition ‘beneath,’ ”’ he informs us, “is compounded of the imperative 
‘be’ and the noun ‘neath,’ which word ‘neath’ has slipped away from 
our language.” What is “fowl” but the past participle of the verb 
“to fly,” and “hand” but the participial form of hentan, take” ? 
Also it is perfectly clear that ‘‘ale” is the third singular present of 
elan, “‘to inflame”. The best evidence, however, of eighteenth-cen- 
tury ignorance of the spelling, inflections, and vocabulary of early 
English lies in the controversy that was waged over the genuineness of 
the Rowley poems of Thomas Chatterton. The grotesque jumble of 
archaic words, brought together through the aid of Bailey’s diction- 
ary from widely different periods and dialects, the modern syntax 
and idioms, the spurious inflections (“‘its” for the possessive pronoun, 
instead of the old neuter form, “it” or “‘his,” and “en” for the 
singular ending of the verb) could not deceive the merest tyro 
of today. 

The new philology came from abroad—strangely enough from the 
old homes of the English race, Germany and Denmark. As soon as 
the great German, scholar, Grimm, had discovered the law of conso- 
nantal changes that associates the Indo-European languages, accurate 
and fruitful study of our origins became possible. It was a Dane, 
Rask, who published, in 1817, the first modern Anglo-Saxon gram- 
mar; it was a Dane, Thorkelin, who first edited, in 1815, the great 
epic of the Beowulf. It was a German, Blume, who found, in 1822, 
at Vercelli in Italy, the famous manuscript of early English poetry. 
From the first the Germans have dominated and directed the scientific 
study of our language. Their seminars have been the training- 
schools of the most intensive and productive students of English phi- 
lology; their periodicals (and only among them are found magazines, 
Anglia and Englische Studien , devoted exclusively to special research 
in English) teem with special contributions that advance—sometimes 
it is true almost imperceptibly—the knowledge of linguistics. Nearly 
fifty years ago George Perkins Marsh, of Burlington, wrote sadly in 
the first of his Lectures on the English Language: 

For the present the American student must renounce the ambition of adding 
anything to the existing stores of knowledge respecting English philology, and 
content himself with the humbler and more selfish aim of appropriating and 


elaborating the material which more fortunate or better-trained European schol- 
ars have gathered or discovered. 
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Twenty years ago great English editors were voicing, somewhat bit- 
terly, the same feeling. Mr. Sweet, in his Second Middle-English 
Primer, confesses that “he has not attempted to forestall the inevit- 
able German, who, it is to be hoped, will some day give us a critical 
edition of Chaucer.” To this Professor Skeat' adds with feigned 
humility : 

Though I am perhaps to some extent, disqualified, as being merely a native 
of London, in which city Chaucer himself was born, I hope I may be pardoned 
the temerity of attempting something in this direction. 


Of late all that has been changed or is rapidly changing. In both 
England and America the special study of English stands today on a 
sound basis in the higher institutions of learning. Even Mr. Churton 
Collins,? the sworn foe of philologists, admits that at Oxford 
nothing could be more satisfactory than the provisions made for the study of 
language. The first thing which strikes us is the competence and judgment 
displayed in the organization of the philological part of the course, and the con- 
fusion, inadequacy and flimsiness so conspicuous in the literary part. 


From Oxford, too, emanates the New English Dictionary, which 
is so zealously promoting etymological research. In our own country 
the obstacles to the proper study of language, so sadly recognized by 
Mr. Marsh, have been forever swept away. Seminars, lectures, 
courses far more varied and extensive than any which Germany can 
now boast, libraries offering greater facilities to the student than 
those of Berlin and Munich, with their inadequate service and insufh- 
cient catalogues, and finally constant travel bringing within the read- 
er’s ken original manuscripts and first editions, have combined to 
strengthen and ripen our philological scholarship. ‘All can raise the 
flowers now, for all have got the seed.” 

So far I have dealt only with the place held by our science in mod- 
ern scholarship. I must now speak somewhat more intensively of 
the scope of the historical study of our language. But in my dis- 
cussion I am forbidden, both by limitations of time and by the design 
of this conference, to devote attention to three phases of the subject, 
each of which calls loudly for consideration: first, the general psycho- 
logical and phonetic principles which dictate the growth and constant 

1 Minor Poems of Chaucer, 1888, Introduction. 


2 Ephemera Critica, 1902, p. 55. 
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changes of any language; secondly, the chronological review of the 
stages of our linguistic development; and, thirdly, the weighing 
and testing of means and methods of instruction in the science of 
philology. Barring all these, I shall seek merely to answer this lead- 
ing question, What is the practical value of this historical study, not 
to the specialist, but to the man of general culture? by triple testi- 
mony to its worth. Apart from its own intrinsic interest, the study 
of the history of the English language has the three-fold value of 
revealing to us the life of our past, of casting the strongest light upon 
the speech of our present, and of rendering possible a scholarly appre- 
eciation of our literature of past ages as well as of today. 

First of all, then, our study has inestimable cultural value in open- 
ing for us pages of life undisclosed by formal history. The language 
of our earlier periods must be examined, not as a pathological subject 
but as a vital and full-blooded organism, portraying at every stage of 
its development the social status and progress of the English people. 
Words, viewed with microscopic regard, cease to be mere arbitrary 
symbols, and become historical documents of worth, pulsing with the 
intimate life of other ages. For illustrations of the value of such 
dissection and analysis of single words I have no time or space now, 
but must content myself with a cursory glance at four large periods in 
the history of the English nation. Mark how etymology supplements 
Cesar and Tacitus in its disclosure of Germanic origins. From the 
words common to all the languages of our group it is an easy matter 
to deduce the vocabulary of the common parent of them all, the 
prehistoric, proto-Germanic speech; and, as words are but signs of 
this or that phase of life and manners, we may readily, by a second 
step, discover the conditions of our primitive and half-savage ances- 
tors, before they began to part on their wanderings. We know that 
they sailed their ships on neighboring oceans; that from their metals 
they fashioned implements and weapons; that they had learned to 
grow barley and oats and rye; that they carved their runic letters on 
trees and stones; and that they had a clear conception, not only of 
family relations, but of tribal government. Advancing now to the 
Anglo-Saxon period, let us observe how the most vital of historical 
movements, the introduction of Christianity, wrote itself large in the 
vocabulary of the people. The secular and monastic clergy, ecclesi- 
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astical dress and buildings and revenues, holy times and seasons, di- 
vine services, and, higher than these, various religious conceptions, 
and philosophical notions of God and his church, are all revealed 
to us through the etymological researches of scholars. What a 
wealth of ecclesiastical history lies hidden in the words “gospel,” 
“bishop,” “priest,” “deacon,” “monk,” “anchorite!” 

The effect of foreign ascendancy upon English life can be best 
studied in the new dialect that arose from unconscious compromise 
between the Anglo-Saxon speech and the vocabulary of the French 
invader. Says Wamba in Ivanhoe: 

Swine is good Saxon, and pork, I think, is good Norman French, and so 

when the brute lives and is in the charge of a Saxon slave, she goes by her 
Saxon name; but becomes a Norman, and is called pork, when she is carried to 
the castle-hall to feast among the nobles. .... Nay, I can tell you more. There 
is old Alderman Ox continues to hold his Saxon epithet, while he is under the 
charge of serfs and bondsmen, but becomes Beef, a fiery French gallant, when 
he arrives before the worshipful jaws that are destined to consume him. Mynheer 
Calf, too, becomes Monsieur de Veau in the like manner; he is Saxon, when 
he requires tendance, and takes a Norman name when he becomes a matter of 
enjoyment. 
And so, French titles and terms of law and government, French 
phrases of war, French names for the arts and sciences, French 
words of “the chase” and other sports, speak more eloquently than 
chronicler or priest of England’s subjugation. 

The story of the “Revival of Learning” and the consequent influ- 
ence of classical culture is told not only in the translations of Seneca 
or Plautus, in the vogue of epic or pastofal, in the slavish allegiance to 
Plato and Aristotle, but far more emphatically in the wholesale bor- 
rowing of learned words from the Latin language. The vocabulary 
of the Tudor and Early Stuart time, with its “long-tailed words in 
-osity and -ation,” is an infinitely better index to the pedantry of 
that age than The Governour of Elyot or The Schoolmaster of Roger 
Ascham. Before the reaction came, which restored the equilibrium 
between the native and classical elements in our tongue, the speech, 
like that of Hudibras, seemed often 


A Babylonish dialect, 
Which learned pedants much affect. 
It was a parti-colored dress 
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Of patched and piebald languages; 
*T was English cut on Greek and Latin 
Like fustian heretofore on satin. 
Thus does etymology impart the tone and temper of every age. 

Not less important than the knowledge of the life of the past is 
the intimate acquaintance with the woof and texture of our present 
language, which may be derived only from a painstaking study of 
origins. Conversely, if I may trust my experience as a teacher, 
old sounds, old words, old forms and modes of speech, seem to the 
young student but lifeless things unless he at once detect their fam- 
ily likeness to expressions now in full life and being. It is my pres- 
ent purpose to point out a very few phases of this hereditary relation, 
which, though far more real, is not always as suspiciously obvious 
as the striking resemblance between the Stuart kings, Banquo’s 
descendants, in the long gallery at Holyrood. I shall select examples 
from the four fields of phonology, etymology, accidence and syntax. 
To illustrate the development of sounds, let us take two lines from 
Chaucer’s Prologue. 

And smale fowles maken melodye 

That slépen al the night with open ye. 
In the case of one or two of these words both spelling and pronunci- 
ation have altered since the fourteenth century. The final e in 
‘‘smale” (“small”) became silent and then disappeared; the open @ in 
“slépen” (“sleep”) was often written ee, and, as late as the eighteenth 
century, changed to the present sound of 7 (in “machine”); “ye” 
(“eye”) has altered both in form and in sound, though in one manu- 
script it has the modern spelling. But “fowles,” “maken,” and 
«‘night,” though totally unlike our present words in sound, are sim- 
ilar in appearance. We have retained the written word and altered 
the spoken, thus frankly coupling the sign of an earlier and the sound 
of a later period. So our spelling, obviously anachronistic though it 
is, has great historical interest. 

Now let us cull one or two modern instances from our English 
vocabulary—you will find a thousand in such a book as Greenough 
and Kittredge’s Words and Their Ways in English Speech. The two 
forms “isle” and “island” might well be supposed to be of common 
origin; but the first is derived from O. F. isle (Lat. insula), and the 
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second from A.-S. ea-land or ig-land (“water-land”’). “Sound,” a 
body of water, is derived from A.-S. sund; ‘‘sound,” a noise, indi- 
directly through the French from Lat. son-us. “Wilderness” is 
“the haunt of the wild deer (animals),” and “dandelion” the dent de 
lion or “‘lion’s tooth.” Only by historical study can we combat the 
dangers of popular etymology. As Professor Kittredge points out, 
“belfry” is not from “bell,” but from O. F. berjray, “place of safe- 
ty;” “crawfish” is from O. F. crevise (mod. écrevisse); and “touchy,” 
not from “touch”, but from “techy”, “peevish.” Everyone will re- 
call Carlyle’s famous derivation of “king,” which is really “the man 
of the kin,” from kénning or canning, “able-man.”’ 

It is, however, in accidence, in the inflections of words, that the 
past of a language can impart the most valuable lessons to the pres- 
ent. Only by the study of Anglo-Saxon grammar do we recognize 
the phonetic agencies that have molded the forms of our speech. I 
have space for a few illustrations. By a study of-the Germanic orig- 
inals of our declensions and conjugations we perceive first that 
umlaut or mutation has played as potent, if less obvious, a part 
among our vowels as among those of High German—that such 
changes in form as man—men, long—length, whole—heal, joot—jeet, 
blood—bleed, full—fill, mouse—mice, old—elder, are due entirely to 


just such regressive influence of a following 7-vowel, now lost, as we 
find in our present pronunciation of the words “women” and “ bus- 
iness.” By the further aid of historical study we are enabled to 
reduce all regular strong verbs to seven classes, represented by the 
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conjugation of “drive,” “choose,” “drink,” “bear, give,” 
“shake,” and “fall,” each following in its principal parts 
the strictest laws of ablaut or gradation. A yet mightier force, 
in English accidence than either umlaut or ablaut is the great 
law of group-influence or analogy. By this law, minorities tend to 
pass over to the side of majorities. Under its influence five plural 
endings for nouns in Anglo-Saxon have all conformed to the s-plurals; 
feminine nouns which formerly lacked -es in the genitive singular 
ending have all been affected by the analogy of masculines and neu- 
ters; and of the three hundred strong verbs in Anglo-Saxon more 
than two hundred have become weak. 
Syntax, the study of the functions and relations of grammatical 
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forms, can be understood only in the light of its history. The arti- 
ficial English sentence of today, the result of literary tradition and 
logical dictates, must be contrasted with the naif Anglo-Saxon struc- 
ture,which follows much more closely the drift of mental images, and 
therefore lacks unity and proportion. For more concrete illustration, 
I apply the historical method to a few familiar constructions of our 
present speech. ‘It is I” is the exact reverse of the old English “I 
am it” (“Ic hit eom’’), which finds its parallel in the Modern High 
German Ich bin es. The old phrase persisted until after the time 
of Chaucer, who writes “It am nat I,” and yielded to the modern 
expression sometime in the fifteenth century. Our absolute parti- 
ciple in such phrases as “all things considered” may be traced to 
the Anglo-Saxon dative absolute, which, though doubtless fostered 
by Latin influence, has a very primitive origin. In Middle English, 
the inflexion having decayed, the dative was mistaken for the nom- 
inative and the new phrase became much more popular than the Old 
English construction had ever been. Our present infinitive has its 
source, not in the simple infinitive of the older periods of the lan- 
guage which was then felt to be a noun, but in the gerundial infinitive, 
which, in its form (“‘to” + dative) and its function of purpose corre- 
sponds exactly to the Latin gerund. This construction of early date 
went on gaining ground from century to century, until the simple in- 
finitive, save in a few cases, wasreplaced. These specific instances are 
perhaps sufficient to stress the very real relation existing between 
our early and our later forms. . 

I come now to the third division of my paper. The historical 
study of language is essential not only to an adequate understanding 
of the life of the past and of the speech of the present, but to an intel- 
ligent and thorough appreciation of the literature of any period. 
Every work of genius should be approached through the medium of 
the idiom, as well as of the life and thought, of its time—indeed, a 
comprehension of form conditions our insight into the things of the 
spirit. The letter saveth far more often than it killeth. 

It would be useless to deny that literature of the highest is often 
subordinated to philology in the lowest sense of the term; that some- 
times when the poet is at heaven’s gates with the lark, the commen- 
tator, vexing himself over the ant-hills of laborious criticism, seems 
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totally deaf to the song. Mr. Churton Collins seems abundantly 
justified in the scornful tirade of his Ephemera Critica against the 
editors of the Clarendon Press Hamlet, when he points, out in fierce 
protest that 

the volume contains 117 pages of Shakspere’s text printed in large type, and 121 
pages of notes in very small type; that, in this stupendous mass of exegesis and 
illustration there is, with the exception of one short passage, literally not a 
line about the play as a work of art, not a line about its structure and architecture, 
about its style, about its relations to zsthetic, about its metaphysic, its ethic, 
about the character of Hamlet, or about the character of any other person who 
figures in the drama. 

If the etymology of ‘‘enginer,” “petar,” and “ Polacks” be of vastly 
greater concern to the critic than the madness of Hamlet and the 
death of Ophelia, it were better that he busy himself with minor verse, 
where subtle philosophy and suggestive poetry make no distracting 
appeal—with Heywood and Shirley rather than with Shakespeare, 
with Occleve and Lydgate rather than with Chaucer. 

Until very recently Shakespeare’s plays have been printed in a 
modernized text, which has been mistakenly interpreted in the false 
light of present-day vocabulary and idiom. The consequence of this 
error is the large number of apparent depravities of the text and ob- 
scurities of diction, which remain to puzzle the modern reader. In an 
interesting article in the Aélantic Monthly, April 1898, Mr. Mark 
Liddell says incisively : 

The amount of good printers’ ink that has been wasted in tortuous discussions 
of Shakspere’s text, where the text was perfectly clear to Elizabethan ears, would 
have been far better used if employed to disseminate a knowledge of Shakspere’s 
idiom and its historical development. The cumbrous apparatus of annotation 
and glossary could then be dispensed with, and the poet would speak to us simply 
and directly without the need of an interpreter. 

Let us now approach the English of Shakespeare under the stim- 
ulus of the new scientific method, which enjoins us to study closely 
the historical development of the vocabulary and grammar of our 
language. Hazy notions of the poet’s thought disappear as soon as 
we become aware of the ‘transference of meaning,” which differ- 
entiates our word-symbols from those of the Elizabethan time. This 
transference is of several kinds. Words now used metaphorically 
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were employed in their literal sense by Shakespeare. By reference 
to Abbott’s Grammar we find that “exorbitant” was ‘out of the 
path,” “uncommon;” “extravagant” (“the extravagant and erring 
spirit,” Hamlet, I, i, 154), meant simply “ wandering;” and “aggra- 
vate,” “‘increase.” Then, too, adjectives and verbs were often used 
actively, when the modern meaning is passive, or vice versa. “Hath 
fear’d the valiant” (The Merchant of Venice, II, i, 9), meant “hath 
caused the valiant to fear;” ‘feeling sorrows” meant “sorrows that are 
deeply felt,” and the “unexpressive she,” the “inexpressible lady.” 
A word was sometimes far stronger than at present. In Much Ado, 
V, i, 306, the villain, Borachio, is called “naughty man;” and Gloster 
(King Lear, III, vii, 37), when the cruel Regan plucks his beard, 
addresses her as “naughty lady.” Sometimes the meaning was 
weaker than now. In The Merchant of Venice, III, iv, 7, two men- 
friends are called “lovers.”” Often an entirely different idea was con- 
veyed: “opinion” meant “reputation;” “‘remorse,” “pity;” ‘cheer, ” 
“countenance ;” “fond, “foolish;” “respective,” “mindful.” In such 
a phrase as, “Let not my jealousies be your dishonors, But mine 
owne safeties” (Macbeth, IV, iii, 29), Mr. Liddell notes™ that we 
have a sharp, clear, and idiomatically expressed notion, “Let not my 
suspicions be a cause of shame to you, but a safeguard to myself.”” In 
these and a hundred other cases, all obstacles that oppose our way to 
the thought of the poet vanish before an historical knowledge of the 
Tudor vocabulary. 

Not in words only, but in sounds, in inflections, and in colloca- 
tions we mark ‘‘a continuous process of transformation, sometimes 
rapid, sometimes slow, the net result of which is that the idiom of one 
period fails to express for a succeeding generation its original content 
and meaning.” How far we should miss the humor of Falstaff’s 
word-play (I Henry IV, ii. 4, 221), “If reasons were as plenty as 
blackberries, I would give no man a reason upon compulsion, I,” 
did we not know that the old pronounciation was that of “raisins!” 
What meaning should we gather from Sir Toby’s suggestion of a 
challenge taunt (Tweljth Night, Ill, ii, 47),‘If thou thou’st him 
some thrice, it shall not be amiss,” unless we were able to appreciate 
the exact shades of superiority, familiarity, or contempt betokened by 
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the use of the second person singular pronoun in Elizabethan con- 
versation ? Only a knowledge of the old distinction between infinitive 
and gerund can show us that the speech of the Messenger in Mac- 
beth (IV, ii. 70), ‘To fright you thus, methinks I am too savage,” 
does not mean, “I am too savage to fright you,” but, “im or for 
frighting you.” And so in the case of Shakespeare’s use of the double 
comparative and superlative (‘More better”, “most unkindest’’), of 
the Northern present indicative plural in -s, of the double negative, 
of the old neuter possessive, the most superficial acquaintance with 
the idiom of his day will save us from being caught, as so many are, 
in the thorny thickets of seeming irregularities of syntax. 

The service of philology to our oldest literature is greater still. It 
has made possible appreciative study of the poetry of the Beowulj 
and of the prose of King A®lfred; it has discovered the analogues of 
ballads and the sources of romances; it has traced by careful dialect 
study the relations between the several cycles of medieval miracle- 
plays; it has enabled us to enter with fresh understanding and sym- 
_ pathy the wonderful world of Chaucer’s verse. All this it has done, 
and more. Carping critics to the contrary, the science of language 
has a very real connection with literature. The historical study of 
our speech is the shortest and surest road to a critical understanding 
of our noblest thought. 

In a word or two of summary I apply my text. As an intimate 
knowledge of the life of the past, an intelligent comprehension of the 
language of the present, and a sympathetic appreciation of the liter- 
ature of both the past and present should mark the man of culture, the 
study of the history of English should surely not be deemed esoteric 
specialism, and be confined to graduate schools and to the higher 
classes of colleges. Not directly through formal courses, but through 
adequate linguistic training of the teacher, the science should enter 
our secondary schools, and there pervade all grammatical instruction. 
It is not only meet and right, but your bounden duty, to “look unto the 
rock whence ye are hewn and to the hole of the pit whence ye are 
digged.”’ 
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DISCUSSION 


SUPERINTENDENT ALBERT W. VARNEY, Bennington, Vt.: The study of phi- 
lology has been confined to the elective courses of colleges. To introduce it for- 
mally into secondary schools would be the beginning of a large undertaking, 
viz: to fit for all the college electives. A few secondary schools have intro- 
duced it. Boston in the fourth year, and in the second year Rogers School for 
girls, which fits for Smith, have courses in Old English; in some western states the 
state university gives credits for entrance for work in Anglo-Saxon; but in gen- 
eral, secondary schools do not teach the history of the English language. The 
pressure is already too great, and more subjects cannot be introduced. Teachers 
of English are not fitted for the work; yet the subject has its place, and is of 
unquestioned value, and should receive attention; but for the present it must be 
a part of the general subject of English. It might be introduced even in the grade 
work in connection with technical grammar, making many forms‘nd peculiarities 
of our language much clearer. And in the high school, taken as auxiliary work, 
it would be of great value. All teachers should prepare themselves for this work, 
though at present the introduction of the study of the history of the English lan- 
guage as a separate and formal subject seems impossible. 
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A. E. TUTTLE 
Principal, Bellows Falls High School, Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Whether teachers of English or of Mathematics, I believe that we 
all desire, and make an earnest effort, to enable our pupils to under- 
stand the expressed thoughts of others, and to express their own 
thoughts in good form; and we all seek to give them some acquaint- 
ance with the best in our literature and some appreciation of it. 
But the realization of these results makes necessary not only the most 
skilfully devised schemes of operation, to be executed by skilled 
specialists, but also the correlation of all- the other work of the 
schools so as to emphasize the importance of the English. 

Here, as in every other department, the individuality of the teacher 
is a most important factor. The teacher who loves good literature 
and reads good books, and talks with the pupils about these good 
books; whose language is always well considered and carefully se- 
lected, rarely displaying any agitation or emotion, expressed in well- 
modulated and cultivated tones, with most careful enunciation and 
accurate pronunciation, of such a quality as to command and hold the 
fixed attention of all the pupils; whose manners furnish a constant 
display of ease, refinement, and culture—such a teacher, although 
giving instruction in history, will do much toward the attainment of 
the desired results in English. And in proportion as these qualities 
are lacking in a teacher, we may expect the pupil to be deficient in 
knowledge of, and in ability to use, good English. 

Those of us whose experience has been limited to the work of the 
secondary schools find some things which we think ought to be done 
differently, or better, in the elementary schools; and, I am sure, the 
college men can say the same of the secondary schools. Now, as we 
tell each other these things, and are honest in our work, better condi- 
tions must naturally follow. 
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It is not unusual for pupils to enter the high school with serious 
defects in their pronunciation, which are not due to any defects in the 
organs of speech. Many of my pupils say haitch for h; are careless, 
and in many cases apparently ignorant, of the proper pronunciation 
of final syllables such as -ing and-ed; invariably say becuz for because, 
fer instead of for; and I have in mind one boy, of exceptional mental 
ability, who has absolutely no conception of the proper sound to be 
given to some of the letters, as, for example, a final x. He always pro- 
nounces six as though it were spelled s-i-i-s. I have undertaken and 
accomplished a reformation in some of these cases, but it takes time— 
much more time than would have been necessary if undertaken at the 
proper time, during their most impressionable years. Some teachers 
seem to cherish the delusions of fond parents, that childish imperfec- 
tions in speech are cunning, and ought not to be corrected, as they will 
be outgrown naturally. Some are, but many arenot. I have a cousin, 
forty years of age, who uses today many of the “cunning”’ expressions 
characteristic of his childhood. I believe that here is an important 
work for the elementary teachers. 

The makers of textbooks for the lower schools seem to have fallen 
in with this idea of encouraging our young people to use childish and 
inaccurate terms. It is just as well for the child.to learn the correct 
terms and names when the occasion requires their use, as to learn a 
substitute, and then later be obliged to lay that aside and learn the 
real thing. Why not become familiar with the terms ‘declarative 
sentence,” “‘exclamatory sentence,” “interrogative sentence,” ‘‘interro- 
gation point,”’ first as last? When a child begins to investigate the 
science of numbers, why not call it work in arithmetic, instead of 
“number work”? Many of us studied an English grammar that 
placed considerable stress upon the conjugation of the verb, giving 
the indicative mood, with the present, imperfect, future, perfect, plu- 
perfect, and future perfect tenses; the potential mood, with the pres- 
ent, imperfect, perfect, and pluperfect tenses; the subjunctive mood, 
with two tenses; and the imperative, infinitive, and participles so simi- 
lar to the conjugations in the Latin grammars, when we make the Eng- 
lish potential the Latin subjunctive. None of my pupils know any- 
thing of an English potential, and I have hunted in vain for many 
years to find a modern textbook that makes any mention of this subject. 
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I have, however, been pleased to see that one of the very latest publi- 
cations gives the conjugation almost exactly as it was in the old Weld 
and Quackenboss. Probably there is little question that the drill we 
had on conjugations was of great assistance to us in mastering the 
inflections of the foreign languages, and those of us who teach the clas- 
sics will welcome a more thorough drill along these lines. It seems to 
me that the'idea, so generally and forcefully advocated fifteen years ago, 
of curtailing the amount of time and effort to be devoted to the study 
of formal grammar, has been carried to the other extreme, like many 
of the plans of the so-called new education. For I generally find it 
necessary, when teaching the classics, to devote a great deal of time to 
drill on points in formal English grammar. And so I would plead for 
more of this old-fashioned drill, or at least more of the old-fashioned 
results in the -way of accurate knowledge. 

Also the matter of pronunciation is anothet where teachers in other 
departments may supplement the work of the English teacher. Pupils 
are constantly mispronouncing words with which they ought to be 
familiar, as well as new words which they prefer to guess at rather than 
take the trouble to go to a dictionary. And even teachers are not free 
from this same fault. Years afterward I have discovered myself using 
an incorrect pronunciation which I had acquired from a former in- 
structor and had accepted as authoritative without ever consulting a 
dictionary; and as I have heard teachers say libry for library, histry 
for history, médieval for médieval, alternate and dwlternate,for alter- 
nate, labratory for laboratory, and even writing this last word on the 
board as pronounced, I have become satisfied that many teachers need 
to be on the alert lest they become unreliable guides. Do any of our 
pupils know any of the simple rules for pronunciation? I don’t find 
any in my school that know the rule for making ¢ and g soft before e, 7, 
and y, @ and oe. And when it comes to the matter of giving the correct 
English pronunciation for many of the proper names which are en- 
countered in the classics, the average pupil seems to have no remem- 
brance of the ordinary sounds of the letters he is using in his regular 
conversation. Recently a pupil encountered the proper noun Labi- 
enus; and the variety of sounds he suggested for those different vowels 
was quite a revelation in experimentation. I believe that we should 
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be very particular in this matter, and not allow any slipshod, or care- 
less, guesses to go uncorrected. 

In this connection we find that there are many monstrosities in the 
way of pronunciation that are simply provincialisms, as well as many 
peculiar uses and combinations of words. It seems that these evils 
might be easily eradicated if attacked with a firm hand in the lower 
grades. And we must all of us constantly insist on the use of just the 
right word in the right place. Precision cannot be taught by rule; it 
comes rather as the result of care and long practice, especially in writ- 
ing, by which the writer ultimately attains an exquisite skill in select- 
ing those words, and only those, which exactly convey his thought. 

Closely allied to provincialisms are slang phrases. Slang words 
may have some vogue for a few months or years, but they usually give 
place to other phrases, which in turn run a brief career. Some slang 
is more picturesque and forcible than more dignified phrases; but we 
certainly ought to discourage all such tendencies most positively, and 
insist on the use of the very best language possible. Only recently I 
heard a high-school boy attempt to participate in a debate; and it was 
really painful to witness the poverty of his vocabulary. As much of 
his time is spent on the street, in club-rooms, attending basket-ball 
games, and in similar places of resort, and a very small portion of his 
time is spent in communion with good books, his command of language 
is such as must naturally be expected. 

Occasionally we find pupils who are inclined to go to the other ex- 
treme, and betray the crudity of their taste by using pretentious 
phrases, or even offering us sentences or paragraphs from Addison or 
Johnson as their own composition. Such inclinations cannot receive 
too strenuous treatment. 

Also we may render helpful service to the teacher of English by 
encouraging, and even demanding, a careful use of the dictionary. 
Pupils are sometimes surprised to find how the difficulty of pronoun- 
cing Greek and Latin proper names is simplified when they go to the 
dictionary. But we should also encourage them to read further than 
the pronunciation and definition of the words. They should note the 
variety and shades of meaning, the proper use of the word with its 
different meanings illustrated by sentences from the best authors, the 
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synonomous terms; and the classical students should give careful 
attention to the etymologies. It is also well to call attention to the 
fact that there is some very interesting reading in the opening pages 
of most dictionaries, especially in Webster’s and the Standard, and 
that here are some of the rules for spelling and pronunciation which, 
if committed to memory, would be of great assistance. Many of our 
students, even in high schools, do not know how to use the diction- 
ary intelligently and profitably; and I wonder how many of us are 
leaving them to work this matter out in their own way. 

In correcting the faulty expressions used by pupils in the class, I 
believe that a mistake is sometimes made of placing too much empha- 
sis on the incorrect form, calling special attention to that, and some- 
times causing it to be repeated several times. It would be better to 
drop the fault at once, have the correct form given, and repeated and 
emphasized until there can be no possibility of failure to understand 
what the correct expression is. And so the exercises given in many of 
the textbooks devoted to the consideration and correction of faulty 
English expressions seem to me to be open to the same objection, that 
they give undue prominence to faults which ought never to be seen or 
heard. For I believe that it is a fact which no one will question that 


if a person reads nothing but the best literature, and hears nothing but 
pure English, he will easily acquire a vocabulary of pure English 


words. 

And this brings us to the consideration of the most important topic 
we shall take up in this connection, the one on which so much stress 
was placed last evening: the reading and careful study of English 
masterpieces. For several years this practice has been receiving con- 
stantly increasing attention, but there is very generally a chance for 
improvement in the way of intense, analytical study. ‘To make my 
idea perfectly clear to you I cannot do better than to quote from 
Franklin’s Autobiography: 

At this time I met with an old volume of the Spectator. I had never before 
seen any of them. I bought it, read it over and over, and was much delighted 
with it. I thought the writing excellent, and wished it possible to imitate it. With 
that in view, I took some of the papers, and making short hints of the sentiments 
in each sentence, laid them by a few days, and then, without looking at the book, 
tried to complete the papers again, by expressing each sentiment at length, and 
as fully as it had been expressed before, in any suitable words that should occur to 
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me. Then I compared my Spectator with the original, dicsovered some of my 
faults, and corrected them. But I found I wanted a stock of words, or a readiness 
in recollecting and using them, which I thought I should have acquired before 
that time, if I had gone on making verses; since the continual search for words of 
the same import, but of a different length to suit the measure, or of different sound 
for the rhyme, would have laid me under a constant necessity of searching for 
variety, and also have tended to fix that variety in my mind, and make me master 
of it. Therefore I took some of the tales in the Spectator and turned them into 
verse; and, after a time, when I had pretty well forgotten the prose, turned them 
back again. 

I also jumbled my collection of hints into confusion, and after some weeks 
endeavored to reduce them into the best order, before I began to form the full 
sentences and complete the subject. This was to teach me method in the arrange- 
ment of my thoughts. By comparing my work with the original, I discovered 
many faults and corrected them, but I sometimes had the pleasure to fancy that 
in certain particulars of small consequence I had been fortunate enough to 
improve the method or the language; and this encouraged me to think that I 
might in time come to be a tolerable English writer, of which I was extremely 
ambitious. 


Although Franklin was denied the advantage of such privileges 
and instruction as our pupils enjoy, I believe he did manage to become 
a tolerable English writer; and possibly, if we could incorporate 
some of these ideas into our methods, the English which our pupils 


submit would, in time, come to be somewhat more tolerable than is 
now the case. 

But, in order to get the best results, in this as in other departments, 
we must have specialists in this particular line of work—teachers who 
have devoted much time to preparation for teaching in this special 
ficld. And when we get a teacher for our secondary schools, or for 
any grade, wouldn’t it be better to get one who has had this special 
training, and let the other subjects take care of themselves, rather than 
let the English go begging, as is usually done? I feel quite confident 
that, if I had a high school with one assistant, I should want that 
assistant to be an English specialist. And those of us whose humble 
lot it is to be coadjutors in this great work can find some inspiration 
and some ideas that may be of assistance in our instruction by refer- 
ence to the dictionary and to the many books on English words. 

I feel sure that we are getting much better general results today 
than was the case a few years ago; and, as we get a more general 
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spirit of co-operation in our teaching force to secure better English, 
and as we all recognize that as the goal of great importance, the results 
in future years may be still more gratifying. 


DISCUSSION 


A. B. Myrick, University of Vermont: Coming as I do from another, though 
related, department, I feel that I am something of an interloper in opening the 
present discussion. But there are two points in Professor Tuttle’s topic which I 
wish especially to emphasize as an outsider myself. The first is that the general 

‘teacher can co-operate most effectively with the teacher of English. As we were 
told last night by Dr. Sykes, much can be done in the classroom by authority and 
suggestion in the correction and elimination of faulty expressions. Even in the 
reciting of lessons in entirely different subjects, it seems to me, much good can be 
done by the general teacher, if he be but willing to interest himself so far as to 
correct slipshod English in answers to his questions. 

And among the general teachers I am sure that none can be of greater service 
than the teacher of modern languages. ‘The value which the study of languages 
may have for the student of English admits, I think, of no question. The fre- 
quent exercise of translation into English, whether by careful preparation or at 
sight, affords a training in the selection of word and phrase which is invaluable. 
Here it is, then, that the English teacher’s work may best be seconded. 

There are always some bright pupils to whom the selection of fitting equiv- 
alents for the original is a gift needing, comparatively speaking, but little develop- 
ment from his master. But, on the other hand, there is the great mass of duller 
and slower scholars who must be helped by authority or suggestion continuously 
and patiently. 

In general, there are two things of which the modern-language teacher must be 
most careful: the training of the pupil to avoid the harsh and unpleasant literal 
rendering into English, and to render distinctive foreign idioms by appropriate 
English ones. In several years’ teaching of language, what I have had most to 
contend with is the general tendency of the student to render his text with abso- 
lute literalness, with infinite damage to good, fair English. I am not by any 
means alone in this experience; most of us, I think, are fighting this tendency day 
by day, A part of our duty, then, in teaching French or German, or what not, 
is to lead the student by constant precept or example to order his translation with 
a view to its fairness and grace without impairing the thought. The instructor 
may do that best, especially in elementary classes, by the frequent repeating of 
translations made by his pupils, remedying awkwardness of construction, and 
replacing ill-chosen words by those whose connotation is more exact. In the 
choice of words let the teacher and the pupil be not too squeamish about the selec- 
tion of good literary or poetical words. It is unfortunately true that only too many 
instructors and students seem to have a peculiar fear of them. At the outset, in 
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reading foreign poetry, it is extremely difficult to get the student to translate the 
pronouns ‘‘thou” and “thee,” for example, and it is quite the same with other 
words which are obviously poetical. The student feels at first that he has done 
something to be ashamed of in making a fair poetical rendering. Here the in- 
structor should be ever ready to urge it upon the unwilling, and support the good 
but feeble intentions of the rest. 

Too literal translations often destroy fine proverbial expressions which, it seems 
to me, is one of the great elements of strength in any language. Next to Spanish, 
our English is perhaps richest in such expression, and it cannot but pain the con- 
scientious teacher to be a witness to unwitting attempts to kill it off. The fol- 
lowing extravagant translation for the French proverb, Voir c’est croire, is one 
actually received from a former student: ‘‘You can never believe a thing unless 
you see it.” It is difficult to understand such a translation when it seems as if 
our good English proverb, ‘‘Seeing is believing,” must have rung in his ears from 
childhood. Let us, then, be constantly on the watch for just that sort of thing, 
and be ever ready to supply the raciest and most idiomatic English translation 
or equivalent. 

If such a method be followed out consistently, the teacher will see the fine 
fruit ripening within a surprisingly short time. That, at least, has been my experi- 
ence, and it has been the experience of many friends engaged in teaching the same 
languages. 

To conclude, then, let the modern-language teacher do all that lies in his 
power to supplement the work of the English department. Everyone can do 
something in that direction ; for, however small his training, every teacher can - 
bring something better to his pupils. 
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A NEW MOVEMENT AMONG PHYSICS TEACHERS 


A movement has recently been started among the teachers in phys- 
ics for the purpose of attempting to make the elementary courses in 
physics more interesting and inspiring to the students. The first 
step in this advance is the sending out of the circular letter which is 
printed below. Anyone who is interested in this problem is invited 
to answer the letter, and thereby get into touch with those of his col- 
leagues who are striving for its solution. 

At the last meeting of the Central Association of Science and 
Mathematics Teachers, held in Chicago, December 1-2, 1905, the 
Physics Section appointed a committee of three to consider the advis- 
ability of approving the list of experiments~for first-year work in 
physics as adopted by the National Educational Association at its 
last meeting in July. This committee was also instructed to take 
such other steps as might seem desirable for strengthening the work 
in elementary physics. As a first step in this direction, the committee 
wishes to find out to what extent teachers are agreed on the list of 
experiments which should be used in in the laboratory. We wish to 
know if it is possible to find a list of about sixty experiments on 
which a large number of teachers can agree and which could then 
be used as a basis for closer contact between the high schools and 
the colleges, and as a means of infusing more interesting and vital 
experiments into the elementary courses. 

The committee is sending this circular to as many physics teachers 
as it is able to find. We hope that every teacher will be ready to 
spend the time necessary to answer it, and thus lend his aid to 
making the results as representative of the sentiment throughout the 
entire country as is possible. You are also invited to send in any 
questions which you would like to have submitted to teachers in this 
way. When the answers are in, the results will be compiled and a 
second circular giving the results of the first sent to all who answer 
this. This second circular may also contain further questions which 
may be suggested in the answers. 

During the past three years several lists similar to the proposed 
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one have been adopted. In order to have a basis from which to start 
the committee has combined two of these, namely, that of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and that of 
the National Educational Association; and the following list contains 
all the experiments which appear in either of these, together with 
several additional ones that have been recently used with good effect 


Weight of unit volume of a substance. 

Lifting effect of water on a body entirely immersed in it. 
Specific gravity of a solid body that will sink in water. 
Specific gravity of a block of wood by use of a sinker. 
Weight of water displaced by a floating body. 

Specific gravity by the floating method. 

Specific gravity of a liquid: two methods. 

The straight lever, first class. 

Center of gravity and weight of a lever. 

Levers of the second and third class. 

Force exerted at the fulcrum of a lever. 

Errors of a spring balance: study of the Jolly balance. 
Three forces in one plane applied at a point. 

Inclined plane, force parallel to incline. 

General laws of equilibrium in a plane. Four or more forces acting at 
different points, no two parallel. 

Study of the statics of a crane or truss. 

Efficiency of a set of pulleys. 

Friction between solid bodies. 

Coefficient of friction. 

Breaking strength of a wire. 

Comparison of wires in breaking tests. 

Elasticity, stretching. 

Elasticity, bending, effect of varying load. 

Elasticity, bending, effect of varying dimensions. 
Elasticity, twisting. 

Study of the pendulum, law of lengths. 

Horizontal pendulum, variation of period and force. 
Compressibility of air, Boyle’s law. 

Density of air. 

The barometer. 

Opened and closed manometers. 

Comparison of masses by the acceleration test. 

Action and reaction, elastic impact. 

Inelastic impact. 

Surface tension, both qualitative and quantitative. 
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Testing a mercury thermometer. 

Linear expansion of a solid. 

Increase of pressure of a gas heated at constant volume. 
Increase of volume of a gas heated at constant pressure. 
Work done by expanding gas, efficiency of hot-air engine. 
Specific heat. 

Latent heat of melting ice. 

Latent heat of vaporization. 

Relation between pressure and temperature of saturated vapor. 
Relative humidity and determination of the dew-point. 
Heat of combustion of illuminating gas. 
Efficiency of a small gas engine. 

Efficiency of a small water motor. 

Efficiency of a small steam engine. 
Newton’s law of cooling. 

Change of boiling-point with pressure. 
Boiling-point of alcohol by vapor-pressure methods. 
Melting-points of some substances, like paraffin, wax, etc. 
Waves on the surface of water, wave trough. 

Waves on stretched strings. 

Velocity of sound in open air. 

Wave-length of sound by resonance. 

Number of vibrations of a tuning fork. 

Longitudinal vibrations of springs, variation of period;with load. 
Electrostatic series. 

Fundamental phenomena of electrostatics. 

Fundamental phenomena of magnetism. 

Map magnetic fields with iron filings. 

Exploration of magnetic field with Jolly balance. 

Lines of magnetic force about a galvanoscope. 

Single fluid galvanic cell. 

Two-fluid galvanic cell. 

Battery grouping. 

Action of magnet on current, D’Arsonval galvanometer. 

Study of induced currents. 

Resistance of wires by substitution, different lengths, cross-section, and 
multiple arc. 

Resistance with the Wheatstone bridge. 

Change of resistance with the temperature. 

Heating effect of the current. 

Battery resistance. 

Electromagnet, poles in relation to direction of current. 

Electric bell. 

Telegraph sounder, key, and relay. 
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The electric motor. 

The dynamo. 

Electro-chemical series. 

Electrotyping and electroplating. 

Charge and discharge of a simple storage cell. 
Fundamental phenomena of optics. 

Images in a plane mirror. 

Images by concave and convex cylindrical mirrors. 
Multiple images; plane mirrors parallel and at an angle. 
Index of refraction of glass. 

Index of refraction of water. 

Critical angle of glass or water. 

Focal length of a converging lens. 

Relation of image-distance to object-distance. 
Shape and size of a real image formed by a lens. 
Virtual image formed by lens. 

Magnification of simple microscope. 
Magnifying power of a telescope. 
Determination of the wave-length of light. 
Study of the telescope and microscope. 
Fundamental phenomena of spectrum analysis. 
Use of the photometer. 

Efficiency of an electric lamp. 


You are requested to send the following information, numbering 


your answers to correspond with the questions: 

1. From the above list select those experiments which you regard 
_ as essential for the first year’s work in physics, and write their num- 
bers in a list. Do not send in more than sixty. Read the rest of the 
questions before making the list. 

2. Are there other experiments which have proved particularly 
satisfactory which should be added to the list? Give their names 
with briefest description. 

3. Which of the experiments in the list you selected do you find 
most successful with the students? Write the numbers only. 

4. Are there any experiments which you would like to give the stu- 
dents, but which you have not succeeded in making sufficiently 
simple or sufficiently accurate ? 

5. Do you ever use toys in your experiments? Ifso, what ones? 

6. Can you suggest a criterion for judging the usefulness of a 
laboratory experiment? Do you approve of any of the following: 
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a) A laboratory experiment justifies its existence if it does nothing but illus 
trate clearly and simply some principle of physics. 

b) A laboratory experiment justifies its existence only when it helps to fix in 
mind a principle that is of practical daily use. 

c) A laboratory experiment justifies its existence only when it interests and 
arouses the curiosity of the student. 

d) If possible, all laboratory experiments should consist in the study of simple 
machines similar to those which are actually used outside of the laboratory: e. g., 
cranes, derricks, hoisting-engines, hydraulic machinery, small water motors, toy 
hot-air engines, toy gas engines, toy steam engines, toy motors, etc. 

7. In your opinion, what is most needed to make physics more 
interesting, stimulating, and inspiring to the students, and more 
useful as an educative factor ? 

8. Can you justify all the experiments for which you have voted in 
the above list? Ifso, write their numbers under one of the following 
heads: 

a) Experiments that have always been there, you don’t know quite why. 

b) Experiments that teach principles which the average citizen should know. 

c) Experiments that teach principles which none but an expert physicist 
cares to know, physics curios, as it were. 

d\ Experiments that interest and stimulate the curiosity of the students. 

e) Experiments that stimulate the student to investigate further on his own 
account. 

/) Experiments given for other reasons together with their justification. 

Answers should be addressed to C. R. Mann, Ryerson Laboratory, 
University of Chicago. They should be sent in not later than March 
25, at which time the results will be tabulated. Those who send 
answers will receive the tabulated results, together with further 
questions which the results may suggest. We sincerely hope that 
everyone will join in this move and add his vote for the purpose of 
helping each other in making our truly great subject inspiring to the 
youth of this country. 

C. R. Mann, University of Chicago. 
C. H. Smiru, Hyde Park High School, Chicago. 
C. F. Apams, Central High School, Detroit. 
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GERMAN AND AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


WILL S. MONROE 
State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 


After the Battle of Jena, Germany, crushed and dismembered, was 
forced to seek within herself the sources of her revival. ‘We have 
lost our lands” said Friedrich Wilhelm II; ‘‘abroad our power and our 
glory have fallen; but it is our duty to regain that fallen glory. My 
wish therefore is that the greatest attention should be paid to elemen- 
tary education.” Normal schools for the training of teachers were 
organized; efficient school inspection was provided; school attend- 
ance was made compulsory; the reforms of Pestalozzi were welcomed 
and freely utilized; and educational statesmen like Humboldt, Fichte, 
Wolff, Diesterweg, and Von Raumer were enlisted in the common 
cause of improvement of the people’s schools. 

During the first half of the last century Germany experienced an 
awakening in the matter of elementary education—a real educational 
renaissance—which is one of the milestones in the history of education. 
John Griscom, Alexander D. Bache, William C. Woodbridge, Calvin 
E. Stowe, Lowell Mason, Horace Mann, and Henry Barnard—to 
name but a few of our leaders—made exhaustive and enthusiastic re- 
ports on the efficiency of the German elementary-school system; and 
in no small measure the United States profited by the methods and 
practices of our Teutonic cousins on the other side of the water. 

In more recent years there has been a growing feeling on the part of 
American students of education that for at least a half-century the 
German elementary-school system has remained stationary, and that 
in the meantime such marked strides have been made in our own 
country as to leave the German elementary schools distinctly in the 
rear. This clearly has been the growing conviction of American stu- 
dents of German education during the past quarter of a century. A 
German-American has now come to the front, not only to challenge, 
but to disprove the modern view-point. The subject of his brochure 
is: “Why is the American common school unable to accomplish 
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what is attained by its counterpart in Germany ?”? While published 
anonymously, the author states that he has lived fifteen years in our 
country; that he has been intimately identified with the work of our 
common schools; and that his sympathies for his adopted country are 
of the heartiest sort. 

The German-American critic is profoundly convinced that our 
common schools accomplish distinctly less than similar schools in Ger- 
many; and with rare force and marked clearness he groups the causes 
under two general rubrics—the American community and the Ameri- 
can teacher. The German community is homogeneous; the Ameri- 
can community is heterogeneous, representing practically every 
branch of the Aryan ethnic tree. The acquisition of English conse- 
quently requires a disproportionate amount of time and energy, which 
in the very nature of things is poorly done. The American people are 
markedly roving and migratory in their habits, and children do not 
remain long enough under fixed and definite school conditions. School 
committees and boards of education are also transient in nature and 
fluctuating in policy. New boards of education are continually 
tinkering with the course of study, and the educational policies of such 
boards are not infrequently discarded by new boards. The American 
community grows too rapidly for its own good, and local governing 
boards do not have the foresight to provide for this rapid growth; in 
consequence, one finds in New York and other large cities altogether 
inadequate school accommodations. 

There are some compulsory school laws in the United States, but 
they rarely compel attendance; hence the marked disparity between 
school enrolment and school attendance, varying from 30 to 50 per 
cent. The great weakness of the compulsory school-attendance laws 
is the lack of properly constituted truant officers. The people of the 
United States are so democratic that they not only argue that one 
man’s child is as good as another’s, but they assume that one man’s 
child is as bright as another’s; hence one finds few agencies for the 
training of children of diverse and unequal grades of mental ability. 
The bright and the stupid, the slow and the quick, are subjected to the 
same courses of study, with distinct loss to both classes. 


1Warum kann die amerikanische Volksschule nicht leisten, was die deutsche 
leistet ?”? Sammlung von paidagogischen Vortrige, Vol. XV, No. 2, 1905. 
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The brevity of the American school year, week and day, occasions 
surprise to all European visitors. The German-American critic 
points out that, whereas in Germany the school year is forty-five or 
forty-six weeks, the school week six days, and the school day six hours, 
in the United States the school year never exceeds forty weeks—and it 
is rarely more than thirty-five or thirty-six weeks—the school week 
numbers but five days, and the school day five hours or less. The 
German child has a-school year of 1,580 hours, as against 1,000 hours 
for the American child. With 50 per cent. more time devoted to 
school work, the German child has a manifest advantage. And with 
the preparation of school tasks under normal conditions, the German 
child acquires intelligent and economic habits of study never attained 
by American children, who prepare much of their work at home under 
abnormal conditions. 

The English language, already mentioned, presents real and pro- 
found difficulties. It is inconsistent and irregular, and requires years 
for its partial mastery. The German child learns to spell in a few 
months; the American child devotes years to spelling, and he rarely 
learns to spell correctly.” The greatest loss is that which comes from 
the inability to take up a foreign language. While the American 
child is vainly endeavoring to master his mother-tongue, the German 
child gets a good start in a foreign language. It may be questioned 
whether this point-is well taken. The English is profoundly difficult; 
but the American child begins a foreign language late quite largely 
because American parents have misconceptions of the educational 
value of language study. The author believes that we also lose about 
two years in teaching our irrational system of weights and measures; 
and of this, I think, there can be no reasonable question of doubt. 

The American community regards the school as a sanitary hospi- 
tal. Temperance advocates want the effects of alcohol and narcotics 
on the human system taught in the schools; and, without examining 
into its educational value, legislative bodies make such study compul- 
sory in all the schools of a given commonwealth; workmen and me- 
chanics think and act similarly with reference to teaching children the 
use of tools; merchants want their sons taught bookkeeping, and 
mothers demand that their daughters shall be taught housekeeping— 
in fact, the American school becomes a sort of dumping-ground for 
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every defect in society. What is the result? An army of high-priced 
specialists and inspectors, who dissipate the real working energies of 
the children. : 

Marked, however, as are the defects of the American community, 
the German-American critic regards the American teacher as the 
weakest prop in our whole educational scheme, First of all, she is 
wretchedly trained. The inefficiency of American teachers is prover- 
bial. In the most favored part of the United States—the North At- 
lantic states—less than forty per cent. of the teachers have ever spent 
any time at a normal school; and in the southern tier of states this 
proportion drops to less than 8 per cent. One finds in the United 
States the rather amusing assumption that whenever God creates the 
demand for a teacher he gives the necessary intelligence to fill the post. 
The curse of local talent also keeps down efficiency. A second factor 
that militates against the employment of efficient teachers is the shoddy 
salaries paid. In most American states teachers are paid less than 
ordinary day laborers. The salary of teachers in such great and rich 
commonwealths as Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Wisconsin barely 
reaches $300 a year. America is unduly lavish in her salaries of super- 
intendents, inspectors, and special teachers, as well as in buildings, 
textbooks, and school supplies. She gets a manifestly inferior type of 
teaching, because she pays pauper wages. Low salaries bring fre- 
quent changes and an undesirable preponderance of women teachers. 
Competent men and more desirable women can be brought into the 
teaching ranks only by increasing salaries and providing for retiring 
pensions. 

The preponderance of women teachers the German-American 
critic regards as fatal to educational efficiency. While naturally sym- 
pathetic, women are very sentimental, and they place too much empha- 
sis on moral suasion to govern children well. The American child 
does not learn the principles of law and order so needed in the later 
life. In consequence, crimes of children are everywhere prominent, 
and the demand for children’s courts is everywhere great. The 
author believes that in no small measure the feminization of education 
in the United States is directly responsible for the excesses noted in the 
destruction of property, lynching, and petty robberies. It will be 
admitted, I think, that the American child loses much in the way of 
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valuable training in habits of order and concentrated attention by the 
American practice of nominal self-government; but may he not learn 
how to govern himself in the later life and the larger experience ? 
German children are so well governed during the elementary-school 
period that they must learn to govern themselves after they leave 
school and home—if at all. The question of the greater prepon- 
derance of children’s crimes in our country is a serious one; and if 
substantiated by facts, it ought to receive the thoughtful attention of 
our people. 

The special teacher is not regarded with favor by the critic in ques- 
tion. ‘Teachers should be able to teach and supervise the subjects 
that are worth teaching. Supervisors of special subjects are unrea- 
sonable in their demands, and women teachers will slave to do their 
work, and thus dissipate the energy that should go for more legitimate 
studies. There is a considerable number of Americans who look 
upon the special teacher as a necessary evil, and who express the hope 
that these special supervisors may be dispensed with just as soon as 
teachers are competent to direct the new studies. But the foreign 
critic very properly asks: ‘Why not dispense with these special studies 
altogether until teachers are competent to teach them ?” 

This leads to the question of educational values in the United 
States, which, when determined at all, is very loosely determined. 
Temperance physiology is introduced into the schools, not because a 
body of educational specialists, physiologists, and medical men have 
passed upon its educational value and thoughtfully determined the 
same, but because a band of temperance reformers believe that such 
instruction will react against the drink habit. There is no unity in 
the American courses of study in consequence. Great liberty is given 
American school children in the selection of studies on the miscella- 
neous principle of “anything and everything,” so that the little school 
work that the American child does is scattered in nature. 

Two aspects of American methodology are severely arraigned— 
the influence of the kindergarten and the school recitation. The 
kindergarten, because of the preponderance of women teachers, 
has influenced unfavorably American elementary education. It has 
leavened all the lower grades; time is wasted, and school work degen- 
erates into play; and women teachers, with naturally well-developed 
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esthetic instincts, fritter away their time and the time of the children 
in school-room decorations of flowers, flags, leaves, and many-colored, 
distracting blackboard drawings. The American “recitation” (saying 
lessons to teachers) has always been roundly criticised by foreign edu- 
cators. Such methods are antiquated and fail to impart instruction. 
It is not economical to devote so much time to digging out lessons as is 
required of American children. Granted that such methods cultivate 
power of individual work, there is manifest loss to the child. The 
German teacher imparts much more instruction than the American 
teacher; he is less dependent upon textbooks; and he requires more 
independent thinking from his pupils. The American practice, as 
the German-American critic points out, leads to undue memorizing, 
and with untrained minds to a real waste of energy. Many thought- 
ful people will agree with him that our elementary-school teachers 
(and secondary as well) devote too much of the school day to hearing 
lessons learned from schoolbooks, and too little time to imparting in- 
struction; but so long as the half or more of our teaching force has had 
little more than an elementary-school course of instruction, the school 
textbook will be the measure of work. 

One may not agree with all the conclusions reached by the Ger- 
man-American critic, but I am of the opinion that he has touched 
upon some of the weakest points in American elementary education. 
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THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF PREPARATION IN 
LITERATURE 


MARTHA HALE SHACKFORD 
’ Wellesley College 


Not more than one student among twenty who enter college has 
a Clear idea of the aims of the preparatory school in the study of 
literature. They regard this tribute exacted by the colleges as similar 
to the tribute of youths and maidens paid yearly to the Minotaur. 
It would seem that the first and most essential step in teaching 
literature would be to take students more into confidence and invite 
them to share the responsibility of attaining the desired ends. 
Many teachers ignore the fact that students are willing, even eager, 
to understand the rationale of this work, and to discuss, outside 
the classroom, methods of instruction, often revealing great discrimi- 
nation in their satire of bad, and their praise of good, teaching. 
As long as the autocratic method of conducting preparatory work 
prevails, so long students will continue to be indifferent and rebel- 
lious, defeating the best efforts of their teachers. There is no need 
for an instructor to fear that the mantle of supposed infallibility will 
slip from her if she divulges any of the dark mysteries of her office. 
Young people respect a person who deals fairly with them, and 
respond with pride to an appeal for co-operation. 

To carry out the principle of sharing the burden with the stu- 
dents, teachers should make simple statements of the ends gained 
by the study of literature, thus leading pupils to recognize its right- 
ful place in education. For the young reader it is enough to know 
that literature is the collective term for all those written works which 
contain vivid records of human action and human appreciation. If 
the record is in metrical form, we call it poetry, if in unmetrical, we 
callit prose. The greatest and most enduring works are those which 
render natural yet noble action and emotion in the most concrete, 
the most picturesque terms. The general aim of the study of litera- 
ture is to know truly what these records say; the best result is a 
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quickening of the inner life of the reader. We supplement our own 
inadequate perceptions by the study of works of genius, and our 
spirits are stirred to activity and independence. The imagination, 
the reason, and the conscience are all trained by this pondering over 
recorded human experience. To know the beautiful from the ugly, 
the coherent from the incoherent, the right from the wrong, is what 
one gains from the study of literature; and the more constant the 
study, the more complete the knowledge. These sides may be illus- 
trated by the teacher from The Ancient Mariner, which ought to be 
one of the first books read. The first reading should be given 
before any general discussion of the foregoing material is taken up, 
and then the boys and girls will be in a position to appreciate the 
points, brought out by the teacher’s inductive questioning, of the 
values and interest to be found in the study of literature. 

As soon as a student is possessed of an insight into the purposes 
of his work, he must be trained in the more mechanical side of the 
study of books. The college, not only in courses in literature, but 
also in other subjects, is quick to test a student’s ability to handle a 
new book and to extract from it, without loss of time, the informa- 
tion which he desires. Half the difficulty of the task would be removed 
if explicit instructions were given early as to the value and impor- 
tance of title-page, preface, introduction, table of contents, index, and 
bibliography. Students should be made to find their way about in 
new books by being given special topics which will lead them to 
make a thorough acquaintance with the various divisions of a volume. 
Such topics may be—to make a definition of an elegy by comparing 
the opinions expressed in Gummere’s Handbook of Poetics, Alden’s 
English Verse, and in the article on “Poetry” in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, or to decide which of various editions of Lycidas is 
the best, as far as the arrangement of parts is concerned. Until a 
student is trained to examine in more or less detail these apparently 
insignificant, but really important, portions of a book he is not pre- 
pared to undertake college work. 

Quite as necessary is instruction in the meaning of technical 
terms and abbreviations used in books. It cannot be a mistake to 
exhibit a folio, a quarto, and an octavo volume, and to explain that 
the names came from the fact that the printer’s sheet of paper was 
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folded once to form a folio, twice for a quarto, and thrice for an 
octavo book, illustrating by practical demonstration with a piece of 
paper. The grotesque ignorance of students in the matter of signs 
and abbreviations might be relieved by giving them a table of those 
in common use. 

Next, a student should know how to read a book intelligently when 
there are no notes attached. The overediting of schoolbooks has cre- 
ated among students a kind of mental paralysis; they are unable to 
work independently. Such a state of affairs is fatal to the career of a 
boy after he enters college and is made to work with books that are 
not annotated. Every student should be so thoroughly trained in the 
art of investigating that he will know immediately where to look for 
the information which he needs in the endeavor to understand certain 
passages in his text. To know the best sources of information is to 
know how to study with scholarly precision and self-reliance. If, in 
a volume, a reference is made to a fact of history, a student should 
know, in order to look for an elucidation of this, the names of the 
best histories of America, of England, and of the world, and so be 
able to turn at once, without waste of time, to an accepted authority. 
If a reference to a geographical spot is found, he should be prepared 
to look up the place on the map and fix upon his mind the special 
surroundings. If a reference to classical mythology enters, he should 
turn to the classical dictionary and find out the facts that are essen- 
tial to a clear understanding of the allusion. If a famous person is 
mentioned, he should know where to turn in order to inform himself 
of the life-history of that person as recorded in trustworthy biographi- 
cal dictionaries. Ifa new word is discovered in his text, he should 
turn at once to the dictionary and discover for himself the four essen- 
tial facts in regard to it: derivation, pronunciation, meaning, and 
synonyms. 

This problem of the dictionary is one of the most important ones 
confronting the teacher. It is not enough that a student look the 
word up for himself; his information must be tested; he must pro- 
nounce the word aloud, repeatedly. A list of new words may be kept, 
and students may be exercised each day in pronunciation and in defi- 
nition, until they have thoroughly lost all self-consciousness. This 
should be true especially in regard to proper names and classical 
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names which, in their English form, are usually a stumbling-block in 
the path of the reader. In order to acquaint students with the rela- 
tive merits and defects of the various dictionaries, special topics may 
be given, so that each student may take a single word ang discover 
what information in regard to it is given in Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, in the Century, in Worcester, and in the most scholarly of all, 
The New English Dictionary, which has progressed as far as S. A 
word of caution ought perhaps to be added in regard to the scheme 
of pronunciation in this last-mentioned work. The British rather 
tban the American standard is adopted, and, inasmuch as American 
speech, since our landing in 1607, has developed in a manner very 
unlike the British, we should adhere to the usage of our educated 
countrymen and not adopt been=bean, or other Britishisms which 
have no connection with our language. The tendency in many places 
today to imitate the English of London is the result of foolish igno- 
rance of the true nature and history of growth in language. Each one 
of the British colonies has developed a characteristic speech and is no 
longer to be judged by British standards. 

There is also definite advantage in training students to make use 
of the Appendix of Webster’s Dictionary, where will be found pro- 
nouncing vocabularies of proper names, explanation of noted names 
in fiction, tables of phrases and abbreviations, and copious illustrations 
of important subjects in the arts and sciences. 

No college teacher will deny that students are invariably unable to 
perform any of these feats for themselves. They are so accustomed 
to turn to the notes that they are helpless when confronted with the 
need of supplying themselves, by means of research, with the neces- 
sary information. In order to overcome the harm done by the depend- 
ence upon annotated editions, it is essential that students be made to 
verify the facts presented to them in the notes, and also to prepare an 
edition of some brief poem, such as L’ Allegro, with their own anno- 
tations. Much compulsion will be necessary to make students per- 
form the hard work involved in this sort of preparatory study, and 
the teachers’ patience and fortitude will be very strongly taxed. How- 
ever, if they realize that the training is for their lasting advantage, 
and means, for the future, greater ease in reading, they will slowly 
undertake the work. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


In accordance with the policy outlined in the January number, the Review 
announces on an earlier page the new editorial staff. With regard to the 
THE NEW organization and significance of this staff the following may be 
EoiTorial STAFF said: Since the transfer of the publication of the Review from 
Ithaca to Chicago, while the Review has never in any sense been an organ 
of the University of Chicago, it has been conducted by some member of the 
Department of Philosophy, or that of Education, in that University. The 
present Department ‘of Philosophy and Education, in assuming the responsibility 
for the Review, has decided upon two‘hew features: 

1. The direct editorial work will be under the care, not of a single member of 
the department, but of the department as a whole. This, it is believed, will 
insure certain advantages not to be gained otherwise. 

2. In order to gain the benefit of a broader outlook upon the field, and wider 
information as to important educational movements and methods, it has been 
decided to invite the co-operation of others interested in the work of secondary 
education. Those who have thus far accepted the invitation to co-operate in the 
work of the Review represent universities, normal schools, secondary schools, and 
administrative positions. They represent also various parts of the country. It is 


anticipated that additional representatives from this and other countries may be 
announced later. 

It is confidently believed that the enlargement of the editorial staff will enable 
the Review to do its work more successfully. 


The editors of the Review, in their effort to make it as interesting and profit- 
able as possible, would be very glad of advice and suggestions from any of 
its readers. What problems are, in your opinion, deserving of 
special prominence? What particular problems have been dis- 
cussed so fully that you do not wish to read more on the sub- 
ject? Should you be interested in more material from the foreign field? Would 
résumés of educational material found in foreign periodicals be desirable ?. What 
is most useful to you in the department of book reviews? .Write us your opinion 
on one or more of these points. A postal card will do, if you have no time for 
more. 


SUGGESTIONS 
FROM READERS 
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Selections jrom Ovid. Edited for the Use of Schools, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. By G. J. Larne, Assistant Professor of Latin in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1905. 

This volume of Selections from Ovid b<longs to the list of “Twentieth Century Text 
Books’’ now issuing under the editorship of Messrs. Wright, Perrin, and West, and it 
may be stated at once that its generally excellent character will help to justify the name 
of the series. The editing of selections from classical authors, so successful in the days 
of Lincoln’s Livy, promises of late to have some new vogue among us. One now hears 
of Episodes from the Gallic and Civil Wars, the story of Turnus was published less 
recently; and once more the college student has in the selections of Bechtel, or 
those of Burton, practical evidence that some portions of Livy are extant besides the 
stereotyped I, XXI, XXII. A 

Ovid, of course, from necessity has always been published in selections by Ameri- 
can editors; and it is pleasing, by the way, to note that Dr. Laing has not made the 
absurd statement, made too often by American editors in general, about not having seen 
or consulted any other American edition of his author. His text of the Metamorphoses 
is based upon that of Magnus, and the further selections are, based upon Riese’s text, 
with some variations quietly introduced in both cases. The selections from the Meta- 
mor phoses—apparently, from the table of contents, twenty-nine in number, until, one 
notes the arrangement of the ‘“‘Song of Orpheus’’—are happily made, and there has 
been an evident regard for the student’s reading in Caesar, Vergil, and Homer. The 
further selections are “Briseis to Achilles’ (Her. III); ‘‘Carmentis and Evander’ 
(Fast., I, 461-586); ‘How the Fabii Fought for Rome” (Fast., II, 193-242—a selection 
misnumbered by some chance in the text, as if it were an independent whole); ‘““Minerva’’ 
(Fast., III, 809-48); “Ovid in Exile” (Trist., III, 2); “To a Faithful Friend” (Trist., 
III, 5); “To His Daughter Perilla” (Trist., III, 7); ‘““To His Wife” (Ex Pont., I, 4). 
There is thus a unity even in this variety, though some teachers may miss a favorite 
selection or two in the lighter vein. The text of each selection throughout the book is 
preceded by a clear summary of the contents designed to be of particular help for use in 
sight-translation. 

In the Introduction of forty-three pages the student will find much helpful matter 
admirably presented in chapters on “The Life and Works‘of Ovid,” ‘““The Character- 
istics of his Poetry,” “The Augustan Age,” ““Greek Mythology,” ‘““Roman Religion,” 
and a brief treatment of ‘“Prosody.” The chapter on “The Augustan Age” is one of 
especial merit, and its value for the student will increase as his knowledge of the Augus- 
tan writers broadens. If any criticism is to be given here, it would seem that in a dis- 
cussion which notes the fragmentary Medicamina Faciei, the lost Medea, and devotes 
more than a page to the Amores from which no selection is offered in the text, some 
mention at least of the bis might have been made, even if the Halieutica were passed 
over in charity. And since under “Greek Mythology” the equation of Zeus and San- 
skrit dydts is shown, one might have expected a citation of dydas pitar to explain 
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Jupiter. The reference to a nominal stem div as if it were a verbal stem (p. xxxvi) 
seems to be an inadvertence, as no such verbal stem exists in Sanskrit. 

In the Commentary the editor’s erudition has been kept within proper bounds. 
The notes are judicious, scholarly, yet concise and free from the vexatious devices that 
save time and space for the editor, but squander energy or foster ignorance for the pupil. 
The present-day editor’s troubles are multiplied by the multiplication of school gram- 
mars, but Dr. Laing has in the majority of references courageously arrayed his six 
authorities in a row, and the student may take his choice. With such an onus upon the 
editor it is hardly to be wondered at that humz is first merely ‘‘on the ground, locative,” 
on Met., I, 376; while twenty pages later, on Met., III, 105, six grammars are brought 
in to support the same statement. In many instances the alternative of stating a prin- 
ciple briefly without grammar reference is followed, and only rarely have we such a note 
as Met., III, 71, “tergo, dative’’—a form of note that unfortunately leads the student to 
think that to name a case is to explain a construction. The sane principle of giving a 
graceful translation even when a “literal” translation has also seemed necessary is hap- 
pily followed throughout. These graceful translations constitute one of the chief merits 
of the Commentary—if one may except “‘rain-water” (Fast., II, 219), an expression 
more apt to suggest a certain day of the week to many of the high-school pupils, rather 
than Ovid’s poetical substitute for aqua pluvialis. 

The proofreading has been well done. I have noted only a few slips: causa rubo- 
riseram (Trist., III, 7, 26); a bit of uncertainty in the metrical references—for example, 
on Met., II, 226, or X, 55, where the references are neither topical, as is the regular prac- 
tice, nor to the exact page; again, on Met., I, 292, “scan deerant” should read déérant; 
“clauses of purpose which contains a comparative” (Met., II, 44) is another inadver- 
tence; Deméter (Introd., p. xxxi), Tithénus (id., p. xxxiv), and Aurdéra (id.) are evi- 
dently unmarked by oversight. It might have been stated earlier that the pages of the 
text are not marred by indicating quantities—a practice of at least doubtful peda- 
gogical value; and in the notes very naturally only occasional forms are so distinguished. 

Apropos of quantities, not every student will know of the confusion of tongues 
since the error of Marx in his interpretation of Priscian’s rule in the matter of hidden 
quantities, and no grammar at the student’s command will quite agree with the quan- 
tities as marked in the Vocabulary. On this point a brief introductory note would have 
been of service, as it would have prevented confusion for the student just fresh from 
some other vocabulary with the hidden quantities less accurately marked. 

The criticisms here given are largely upon minor points, which do not really affect 
the working value of an excellent edition. It may be added that the general attractive- 
ness of the volume is increased by seven half-tones of paintings by Correggio, Burne- 
Jones, and others, with one of Benvenuto Cellini’s ‘‘Perseus.”’ 


O. F. Lone. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


The Essentials of Latin. By HENRY CARR PEARSON. New York: American 

Book Co. Pp. 316. $0.90. 

Like most other books of this class which have appeared in the past few years, Mr. 
Pearson’s book is intended to prepare directly for the reading of Cesar. The vocabulary 
and the exercises are throughout based directly upon Cesar, and the lessons include ten 
chapters of the first book of the Gallic War presented in simplified form. The selections 
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for reading given at the end of the book also include a simplified text of the first twenty 
chapters of the second book. 

The general arrangement of the material is good, and the statement of grammatical 
principles is concise. The vocabularies with the separate lessons are made with an 
appreciation of what a pupil can be expected to do in the time usually allotted for the 
preparation of a lesson—a point too often overlooked in books for beginners. The exer- 
cises, especially in the first part of the book, are less satisfactory than the presentation of 
forms and syntax which they accompany. It would have been worth while for the 
author to spend more time in the choice of sentences for translation. A commendable 
feature is the grouping together at the end of the book of a number of topics in supple- 
mentary lessons which may be omitted by teachers who prefer to do so without involving 
the class in difficulties in subsequent lessons. 

Occasional errors are to be noticed in the marking of quantities, but the proofread- 
ing in general is well done. The index in a book of this class is not a very important 
feature, but if one is to be given at all, it should be more complete. 

Harry F. Scorr. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO HiGH SCHOOL. 


Mather’s Caesar: Episodes from the Gallic and Civil Wars. Edited by MAURICE 
W. Matuer, Pu.D., formerly Instructor in Latin in Harvard University. 
New York: American Book Co. Pp. 549. $1.25. 

This volume deserves commendation to the favor of progressive teachers every- 
where, inasmuch as it presents, in unusually attractive form, some of the most interesting 
portions of Cesar’s Commentaries not usually read in our schools; selections from the 
Gallic War equivalent to the first four books, and about two-thirds that amount from 
the Civil War. While, of course, no academic class could cover so great an amount, a 
series of such selections is likely to do much to stimulate a departure from the traditional 
first four books. The summaries preceding the notes upon all the books, together with 
the interesting aand carefully written introduction, seem quite adequate to preserve the 
unity of the work, which in such an episodic treatment might otherwise be sacrificed. 

Text, notes, vocabulary, and illustrations are all very satisfactory, though it is to be 
regretted that a book so complete in details should be issued without references to 
The Hale and Buck Grammar. This deficiency will unquestionably militate against an 
otherwise excellent book in schools already availing themselves of this grammar. 

J. RALEIGH NELSON. 

Lewis INSTITUTE. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The notice here given does not preclude the publishing of a comprehensive 

review. ) 

EDUCATION 

National Educational Association. Jvuurnal of Proceedings and Addresses of the 
forty-fourth Annual Meeting held at Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, 
N. J., July 3-7, 1905. Pp. 968. Accompanying Reports by Committees: on 
Salaries, Tenure, and Pensions, pp. 466, $0.50; on Taxation as Related to 
Public Education, pp. 97, $0.10; on Industrial Education in Schools for Rural 
Communities, pp. 87, $0.10. Yearbook and List of Active Members, pp. 251. 

Moral Education. By Epwar>D Howarp Griccs. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch, 1905. Pp. 352. 

The Educative Process. By WiLt1AM CHANDLER BAGLEY. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1905. Pp. 358 + 4. 

Elements of Practical Pedagogy. By the Brothers of the Christian School. 
New York: La Salle Bureau of Supplies, 1905. Pp. 20 + 304. 


HISTORY AND CIVICS 

Essentials in American History: From the Discovery to the Present Day. By 
ALBERT BuUSHNEL Hart. New York: American Book Co., 1905. Pp. 
631. $1.50. 

Essentials in Medieval and Modern History. By Samuet B. Harpinc. New 
York: American Book Co., 1905. Pp. 655. $1.50. 

Essentials in English History. By ALBERT PERRY WALKER. New York: 
American Book Co., 1905. Pp. 592. $1.50. 

The Industrial History of the United States. By KATHERINE CoMAN. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1905. Pp. xviii + 343 + xxiv. $1.25. 

Civics: Studies in American Citizeuship. By Watpo H. SHERMAN. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1905. Pp. viii + 328. 

The Elements of Business Law. By Ernest W. Hurrcut. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1905. Pp. xiv + 329. 

French Pathfinders in North America. By WititAM H. Jounson. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1905. Pp. 347. $1.50. 
A useful book for school libraries, containing chapters on Indian tribal and 

social life, as well as interesting stories of the French explorers. 


ENGLISH 


Select Poems of Robert Browning. By A. J. GEORGE. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. Pp.xl + 417. 
A well printed volume of selections arranged in chronological order, not designed 
specifically for school use, but much easier as an introduction for the beginner than 
the complete works. 
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English Essays. Selected and edited by WALTER C. Bronson. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co. Pp. ix + 404. 

“The title English Essays has been interpreted liberally in order to include 
some interesting and valuable matter that is not strictly of the essay type.” The 
result is an unusually catholic inclusion, ranging from Bacon to Stevenson, excellently 
printed. Intended primarily for college classes, it is fitted to be more widely useful. 
Model English Prose. Compiled and edited by Grorce R. CARPENTER. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1905. Pp. xii + 382. $0.90. 

These selections, designed especially for secondary schools, are classed under the 
topics: “The Diary,” ‘The Letter,” ‘Description,’ “Narration,” “Exposition,” 
“Argument,” “Style,” and should be more useful for the young writer than much 
instruction as to how to write in these various forms. 

Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. Edited by Notr Fiint. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co., 1905. Pp. xxviii + 130. $0.40. 

John Bunyan’s The Pilgrim’s Progress. Edited by CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1905. Pp. xxxi + 187. $0.40. 
Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration and Washington’s Farewell Address. Edited 

by Frep Newton Scotr. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1905. 

$0.40. 

These three volumes, edited by authors whose scholarship is a guarantee of the 
thoroughness of their work, and whose good sense is shown in their restraint as 
well as in their suggestions, are printed and bound in the excellent form which char- 
acterizes the series. But it is a little hard for the boy if this is his only edition of 
Bunyan, and he must take him without the thrilling pictures of Apollyon and Giant 
Despair which form an integral part of the great classics to most of us. 

The Lincoln and Douglas Debates. With Introduction and Notes by ARCHIBALD 

Lewis Bouton. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1905. Pp. xlvi +297. 
Specimens of Discourse. Selected and edited by ArtHur LyNN ANDREWS. 

New York: - Henry Holt & Co., 1905. Pp. xlv +289. $.60 net. 

The first of these volumes, both of which belong to “English Readings,’’ is a 
convenient text of the classic debates. The second is designed to help the beginner 
in learning to write about familiar things. The selections are therefore made from 
authors who have treated such subjects and from the passages in them which deal 
with everyday scenes. But whether any book will train the student to write when 
he has once reached the stage of self-consciousness is a worthy subject for experiment. 
Bussy D’Ambois and the Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois. By GEORGE CHAPMAN. 

Edited by FrEpERIcK S. Boas. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1905. Pp. 

xlvi + 332. $0.60. 

Selected Poems. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Edited by WILLIAM 

Morton Payne. Boston: Heath & Co., 1905. Pp. xli+ 379. $0.60. 
Society and Caste. By T. W. RoBertson. Fdited by T. EDGAR PEMBERTON. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1905. Pp. xxxv + 251. $0.60. 

These three volumes of the “Belles Lettres” series are admirable in editing and 
typography. The Chapman is particularly worthy of note because of its significance 
in the history of the Elizabethan drama. 
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The Chiej American Poets. Selected Poenis. Edited by Curtis HIDDEN Pace. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1905. Pp. xii + 713. $1.75. 

This differs from an anthology in that, instead of giving a few selections from 
each one of many authors, it includes the chief poets only, and endeavors to give 
from each one of them enough to represent the man fully and serve as material for 
a study of his work. Such a book would be a great convenience for the use of a 
class studying American literature. The print isclear, but an arrangement in double 
column makes it possible to include nearly forty-five thousand lines. The poets 
included are Bryant, Poe, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Whitman, 
and Lanier. 

Shakespeare’s Henry V. Edited by W. H. Hupson. With Illustrations by 
Dora Curtis. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1905. Pp. xliv + lii 
(exclusive of text). $0.35. 

Shakespeare’s Henry V. Edited from the Riverside Edition by EDwarp 
EvERETT HALE, JR. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1905. Pp. 147. 
Paper, $0.15; linen, $0.25. 

Of these two editions the former contains more notes and introductory material, 
including some reproductions of quaint illustrations. The latter presents rather the 
more attractive page. 

The Sketch Book. Part II. Essays. By WasHincton Irvinc. Edited by 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, JR. Boston: University Publishing Co., 1897, 

1905. Pp. xix + 103. $0.20. 

The essays included are “The Voyage,” “Westminster Abbey,” ‘Christmas,’ 
“The Stage Coach,” ‘Christmas Day,” ‘“The Christmas Dinner,” and “Stratford- 
on-Avon. 


Sohrab and Rustum. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Edited by Carrie E. 
RucKkER-Dracas. Chicago: Ainsworth & Co., 1905. Pp. 64. 
Printed on paper too glaringly white for the best effect. 


Thackeray’s Henry Esmond. Edited by HAMILTON Byron Moore. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1905. Pp. xiv + 586. $0.60. 
An attractive volume with forty-six pages of notes added to the text. 

A Brief English Grammar. By FRED Newton Scott and GERTRUDE BUCK. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1905. Pp. 197. $0.60. 

Rhetoric in Practice. By Atronso G. NEWCOMER AND SAMUEL S. SEWARD, 
Jr. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1905. Pp. 285 + ix. 

English Literature. By ALPHONSO GERALD NEWCOMER. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1905. Pp. 452. $1.25. 


FRENCH 


Waterloo. By ERCKMANN-CHARTRIAN. Edited by Victor E. Francois. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1905. Pp. xi + 226. 
An abridgment intended for a first reading book for secondary pupils who have 
already studied Latin and German, and asa second reading book for others. It 
contains notes, vocabulary, and composition exercises. 
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A French Reader. Based upon Passy-RAMBEAU’s Chrestomathie frangaise. 
Arranged with Notes by A. RAMBEAU. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1905. Pp. vi+ 184. 

“It can be used partly or wholly for rapid reading. But its main object is to 
furnish material for slow and careful reading, to facilitate the acquisition of pronun- 
ciation by speaking and reciting.” 

Sand’s La Mare au Diable. Edited by ADELE RANDALL-LAWTON. New 
York: American Book Co., 1905. Pp. 137. $0.35. 

Contains vocabulary and some exercises on the text. Is intended for second- 
year reading. Two introductory chapters are omitted. 

Selections from Jean Richepin. Edited, with Bibliography, by ARNoxD G. 
CAMERON. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1905. Pp. 1 +334. 
$1.25. 

The first edition to be prepared for use in colleges and schools of a brilliant and 
versatile writer, who was soldier, sailor, actor, and author, and in poetry or prose 
embodied a sense of youth, a love of color, a spirit of adventure, and a hatred of con- 
ventionality, 

Choses de France: Legons de Conversation. By C. Fontatne. New York: 
William R. Jenkins, 1905. Pp.104 + 16. $0.75. 

An effort to teach some positive content concerning France. The material is 
designed to be used as a basis for conversation as well as reading. It is a question 
whether it is not too condensed. 


GERMAN 


Hebbel’s Herodes und Marianne. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
EpWARD S. MEYER. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1905. Pp. xxxviii + 
192. $0.60 net. 

An attractive edition of an author who was-influential in the transition from 
idealism to realism. 

Sudermann’s Teja. Introduction and Notes by HERBERT C. SANBORN. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1905. Pp. xxiii + 110. 

This historical tragedy first appeared in 1896, and is the first of the three one- 
act plays published under the title Morituri. 

Mz1yer’s Das Amulett. Edited by C. C. Gtascock. New York: American 
Book Co., 1905. Pp. 165. $0.35. 

A novelette, in simple style, based on events in France in the sixteenth century. 

The Essentials of German Grammar. By ALVAN EMILE DvERR. Chicago: 
Ginn & Co., 1905. Pp. viii + 206. 

First Year German. By Wititam C. Cottar. Chicago: Ginn & Co., 1905. 

Pp. ix + 336. 


MATHEMATICS 


New York: American Book 


First Year in Algebra. By F. H. SoMERVILLE. 
Co., 1905. Pp. 208. $0.60. 
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Advanced Arithmetic. By Etmer A. Lyman. Chicago: American Book Co., 
1905. Pp. 253. $0.75. 

Graphic Algebra. By HENry Hupson. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1905. Pp. 19. 
$o.10. 

Practical exercises for school use. 
SCIENCE 

Physics. By CHARLES RIBORG MANN AND GEORGE RANSOM TwISs. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1905. Pp. x + 453. $1.25. 

A Text-Book of Physics. By G. A. WENTWoRTH. Revised. Chicago: Ginn 
& Co., 1905. Pp. vii +480. $1.15. 

Laboratory and Field Exercises in Physical Geography. A Manual fur Sec- 
ondary Schools. By GILBERT H. TRAFTON. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1905. 
Pp. vi+ go. List price, $0.40; mailing price, $0.45. 

Methods in Plant Histology. By CHartes J. CHAMBERLAIN. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1905. Pp. vi + 262. 


NOTES 


We are glad to insert the following notice of the reports of the National 
Educational Association: 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
A GREAT REPORT 


Attention is called to the Report of the Special Committee of Investigation 
on Salaries, Tenure, and Pensions of Public School Teachers in the United States. 

This committee, of which President Carroll D. Wright, former U. S. Com- 
missioner of Labor, was chairman, with the assistance of expert statisticians 
of the U. S. Bureau of Labor, has compiled a report of great value to teachers 
and school officers, in which the existing facts concerning the compensation 
of teachers throughout the country are for the first time adequately presented. 

The report opens with a series of discussions by the committee, filling 185 
pages on the following topics, illustrated by 120 pages of analytical tables, viz. 

Salaries of Teachers in Cities and Towns of 8,000 Population or Over (div- 
ided by size into nine classes). 

Salaries summarized by States. 

Sex of Teachers in High and Elementary Schools. 

Supervisors and Special Teachers. 

Salary Schedules in Cities and Towns of 8,o0o Population or Over. 

Salaries of Teachers in Typical Towns of Less than 8,000 Population. 

Salaries of Teachers in Typical Ungraded Rural Schools in Thirty States. 

Funds for Payment of Teachers’ Salaries. 

Minimum Salary Laws in Various States. 

Earnings in Teaching and Other Occupations. 

Purchasing Power of Salaries in Different Localities. 

Tenure of Office of Teachers. 

Pensions of Teachers. 

Following these discussions are 273 pages of statistical tables covering the 
entire field of teachers’ salaries in 492 (or go per cent.) of the 547 cities and 
towns in the United States, of 8,000 or more inhabitants. These tables are 
divided into the following classes, with minute subdivisions under each, as fol- 
lows: 

List of Cities and Towns Represented, Classified by States. 

Table I. Number and Minimum, Maximum, and Average Yearly Sal- 
aries of Principals and Teachers in High and Elementary Schools and Kinder- 
gartens. 
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